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An  Historical  Account  of  my  Own  Life,  with  some  Rejlec^ 
tions  on  the  Times  I  have  lived  in  (1671-1731.)  By 
Edmund  Calamy,  D.D.  Edited  and  Illustrated  with 
Notes,  Historical  and  Biographical,  by  John  Towill 
Rutt.  In  two  vols.  8vo.  Pp.  508,  561.  London. 
Henry  Colburn  and  Richard  Bentley.  1829. 

The  Correspondence  and  Diary  of  Philip  Doddridye, 
D.D,,  illustrative  of  various  Particulars  in  his  Life  hi- 
therto  unknown  ;  with  Notices  of  many  of  his  Contempo¬ 
raries,  and  a  Sketch  of  the  Times  inwhich  he  lived.  Edited 
from  the  original  MSS.  by  his  great-grandson,  John 
Doddridge  Humphreys,  Esq.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo. 
Pp.  488,  520.  London.  Henry  Colburn  and  Rich¬ 
ard  Bentley.  1829. 

The  exclusively  theological  character  of  the  English 
Universities,  and  the  manner  in  which  their  doors  are 
sealed  against  all  who  are  not  members  of  the  Established 
Church,  have  caused  a  violent  and  unnatural  separation 
between  their  history,  and  that  of  the  progress  of  general 
science  in  the  country.  In  other  lands,  government  seeks 
to  compensate  to  the  people  their  Avant  of  political  free¬ 
dom,  by  extending  the  benefits  of  scientific  education  to 
all  who  seek  it — by  conferring  privileges  upon  the  learned, 
and  thus  creating  a  class  of  freemen  into  Avhich  all  may 
be  received.  In  England,  on  the  contrary, — in  that 
country  where  alone,  in  the  old  world,  personal  freedom 
and  the  institutions  of  government  are  so  firmly  grounded, 
and  so  justly  balanced,  that  each  feels  strengthened  by  the 
power  of  its  rival, — the  public  foundations  for  the  higlier 
branches  of  knowledge  are  jealously  circumscribed,  both  in 
what  regards  the  subject-matter  of  Avhat  is  taught,  and 
the  persons  to  whom  it  is  communicated.  Even  the  pale 
dastards  of  Austria,  who  tremble  before  the  most  trivial 
speculation  on  politics,  can  play  with  the  lightning  of 
science  unharmed,  as  the  Indian  juggler  with  the  fang¬ 
less  snake,  while  our  dignitaries  of  church  and  state  stand 
dazzled  and  abashed  in  its  presence.  We  are  aristocrats 
and  loyalists,  but  we  cannot  for  the  life  of  us  see  why 
this  should  be  any  hinderance  to  our  Avish  for  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  every  Briton  into  the  UniA^ersities  of  the  land. 
We  cannot  see  any  danger  threatening  either  church  or 
state,  although  every  denizen  of  England,  let  him  belong 
to  what  sect  he  will,  were  allowed  to  cultivate  to  the  ut¬ 
most  every  faculty  by  which  he  may  one  day  serve  or  or¬ 
nament  his  native  country.  But  it  is  not  ujmn  this  im¬ 
portant  question  that  we  are  now  about  to  enter.  We 
advert  to  the  lamentable  and  absurd  fact,  that  one  might 
compose  a  history  of  England’s  achiev^ements  in  science, 
wherein  the  names  of  her  tAvo  Universities  would  scarcely 
appear,  simply  as  an  apology  for  recommending  to  our 
readers,  as  an  interesting  branch  of  literary  history,  the 
ttaie  of  education  among  the  dissenters  during  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century. 

*ft6th  of  the  men  whose  Memoirs  have  suggested  these 
reflections,  occupied  an  eminent  station  in  the  dissenting 
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of  the  early  nonconformists,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  firmest  defenders  of  their  cause.  Doddridge,  as  a 
])ractical  divine,  is  esteemed  in  more  churches  than  his 
own,  and  did  much  in  his  day,  as  an  active  and  success-^ 
fill  teacher,  to  support  the  intellectual  character  of  his 
sect.  The  auto-biography  of  the  former  is,  perhaps,  the 
least  interesting  of  his  Avritings — it  is  only  valuable  as  a 
supplement  to  them,  and  as  containing  the  gleanings  of  the 
full  harvest  which  they  had  reaped.  Doddridge’s  relics 
(to  judge  by  Avhat  has  been  already  published)  are  more 
important.  They  trace  for  us  a  faithful  picture  of  the 
man  from  his  juvenile  years  till  the  time  Avhen  he  rested 
from  his  labours  ;  and  Ave  confess,  for  our  oAvn  part,  that 
the  divine’s  lessons  of  self-control  are  no  way  Aveaken- 
ed  by  learning  that  he  only  exhorts  us  to  a  labour 
Avhich  he  had  already  achieA'ed  in  his  own  person.  He 
Avas  one  of  those  Avho  needed  not  to  fear  the  exposure  of 
his  innermost  secrets  to  all.  Without  first-rate  talents, 
he  Avas  shrewd  and  sagacious.  Ilis  temper  Avas  cheerful, 
his  desires  Avell  regulated.  Not  ex.actlv'  Avitty,  his  play¬ 
ful  manner  charms  almost  as  much  as  if  he  Avere.  Hin 
devotional  spirit  is  deep,  but  free  from  all  extravagance. 
Ilis  Avarmness  of  heart  heightens  all  the  more  pleasing 
features  of  his  character.  Yet  the  book  which  presents 
us  a  character  like  this,  in  all  the  confidence  of  domestic 
intercourse,  has  afforded  the  great  majority  of  our  con¬ 
temporaries  food  for  nothing  but  a  few  fool-born  jests ! 

Under  the  name  of  Dissenters  from  the  English  church, 
Avas  comprehended  at  the  time  of  the  ReA’olution  almost 
every  shade  and  variety  of  opinion;  but  the  most  nume¬ 
rous  and  respectable  sects  Avere  the  Presbyterians,  the 
Independents,  and  the  Anti-paedobaptists.  These  thre^ 
presented  a  joint  address  to  Queen  Anne,  on  her  acces¬ 
sion,  and  have  ever  since  continued  to  hold  together. 
Under  these  denominations,  also,  although  perhaps  not 
strictly  belonging  to  any  of  them,  Avere  comprehended  the 
Non-conformists — the  survivors  and  descendants  of  those 
Avho  had  been  extruded  from  their  churches  by  the  Act 
of  Uniformity.  As  Ave  are  not  at  present  entering  upon 
a  history  of  the  sects,  this  brief  account  must  serve  to 
point  out  the  class  of  men,  to  the  arrangements  of  educa¬ 
tion  among  whom  we  Avish  to  direct  our  readers’  atten¬ 
tion. 

For  a  considerable  time  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  a  good  many  of  the  young  dissenters  were 
accustomed  to  pass  a  fcAv  yeai’s  at  Oxford,  conversing 
Avith  the  members  of  the  UniA^ersity,  and  making  use  of 
the  libraries.  Some  of  them  studied  at  the  Dutch  Uni¬ 
versities.  Others,  as  the  Scotch  Universities  became  bet¬ 
ter  known,  were  sent  there  for  their  education.  Still,  as 
it  was  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  great  body  of  dis-; 
senters  who  could  avail  themseh^es  of  these  opportunities, 
it  was  necessary  that  they  should  have  among  themselves 
some  provision  for  the  education  of  their  youth.  The 
method  adopt<‘d  was  the  establishment  of  private  acade¬ 
mies,  chiefiy  at  the  risk  of  the  Individuals  undertaking 
them,  but  patronised  and  supported,  according  to  their, 
respectability  and  efiiciency,  by  the  more  infiuential  dis¬ 
senters.  The  reader  will  find  notices  of  these  establish¬ 
ments  in  Wilson’s  Memoirs  of  De  Foe,  and  in  the  two, 
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works  whose  names  stand  at  the  head  of  this  article.  The 
Act  of  Uniformity  had  thrown  into  the  ranks  of  dissent 
many  of  the'most  learned  clergymen  of  the  church.  An 
occasional  student  from  Leyden  or  Utrecht  served  to  keep 
up  a  succession  of  such  men.  Their  plan  of  tuition  was 
to  receive  young  men  (those  destined  for  secular  pn»fes- 
sions,  as  well  as  aspirants  to  the  ministry)  into  their 
houses,  where  they  remained  for  four  or  five  years,  until 
they  had  gone  through  a  regular  course  of  study.  This 
included  mathematics,  and  a  smattering  of  physical  science 
— logic,  moral  philosophy,  and  natural  theology — the 
classical  and  Hebrew  languages — and  divinity  in  all  its 
branches.  The  plan  of  study  deemed  necessary  was  liberal 
and  comprehensive.  The  system  of  tuition  had,  how¬ 
ever,  two  radical  defects.  In  the  f}rst  place,  there  was 
but  one  teacher,  who  WcTs  to  conduct  the  young  men 
through  every  branch  of  learning.  This  required  that  he 
should  be  a  man  of  that  general  knowledge  of  all  branches 
which  necessarily  infers  no  great  profundity  in  any.  The 
scholars,  therefore,  did  not  learn  from  one  who  was  an 
adept,  but  from  one  who  repeated  on  trust  what  adepts  hail 
told  him.  There  was  a  want  of  vitality  in  the  scientific 
knowledge  infused  into  them.  It  was  a  knowledge  some¬ 
what  analogous  to  what  we  find  in  effete  and  worn-out 
nations,  surviving  all  intellectual  activity — a  traditional 
enumeration  of  mere  results.  In  the  second  place,  the 
students  did  not  study  for  the  sake  of  knowledge,  for  the 
sake  of  cultivating  their  own  minds,  but  merely  for  the 
sake  of  acquiring  such  a  superficial  degree  of  information 
as  was  requisite,  before  they  could  assume  their  station 
in  society,  or  be  admitted  into  the  clerical  profession. 
They  learned  like  schoolboys,  not  like  men.  They  la¬ 
boured  at  task-work,  instead  of  pursuing,  from  their  own 
interutal  impulses,  knowledge  with  a  generous  love.  The 
dissenting  academies  have  spread  and  kept  alive  a  dim 
glimmering  of  learning,  which  has  occasionally  given  the 
first  impulses  to  some  more  happily  constituted  minds, 
but  they  have  never  produced  a  truly  great  man.  Is  not 
this  a  state  of  things  which  calls  loudly  for  amendment  ? 


Political  Fragments,  By  Robert  Forsyth,  Esq.,  Advo¬ 
cate.  Edinburgh.  William  Blackwood.  1830.  Pp. 
225. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  a  veteran  author,  after  an  interval 
of  more  than  twenty  years,  once  more  setting  lance  in 
rest.  This  period  has  elapsed  since  Mr  Forsyth  wrote 
his  voluminous  and  highly-esteemed  “  Beauties  of  Scot¬ 
land,”  and  his  “  Practical  Treatise  on  Agriculture,”  the 
great  utility  of  which  was  not  found  to  be  affected  by  the 
author’s  purely  theoretical  acquaintance  with  his  subject. 
He  is  also  known  as  the  author  of  a  work  upon  Moral 
Science,  and  as  a  successful  pleader  at  the  Bar, — one  of 
the  few  who  have  made  fortunes  by  that  profession  in 
Scotland. 

The  present  performance  is  well  worthy  of  Mr  For¬ 
syth’s  reputation.  It  is  clear,  vigorous,  and  fearless ;  and 
In  its  style  we  occasionally  meet  with  an  air  of  quaint¬ 
ness,  which,  within  moderate  bounds,  gives  character  and 
spirit.  Not  that  we  recommend  quaintness,  or  any  other 
aberration  from  classic  purity  of  diction  ;  but,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  age,  when  the  classic  style  is  by  so  many  considered 
insipid,  and  when  bombast  in  a  thousand  forms  insults 
the  understanding,  terseness  and  brevity  may  be  excused, 
even  when  they  occasionally  border  on  quaintness. 

Without  entering  upon  the  question  of  the  correctness 
of  Mr  Forsyth’s  political  opinions, — a  province  scm’cely 
included  within  the  fiowery  limits  of  our  literary  demesnes, 
and  which  we  gladly  leave  to  more  appi*o])riate  superin¬ 
tendence, — we  think  it  most  desirable,  that,  in  contested 
questions,  the  highest  ability  should  be  brought  to  either 
jiide  of  the  discussion.  Mr  Forsyth  has  a<lvocated  his 
own  opinions  most  ably ;  and  his  performance  null,  no 
doubt,  be  very  acceptable  to  that  party  in  the  state  which 


professes  his  sentiments.  It  is  therefore  entitled  to  our 
approbation  as  critics ;  and  we  are  not  sitting  in  judgment 
I  as  politicians, 

I  Mr  Forsyth  is  a  strenuous  laudator  temporis  acti ;  he 
is  opposed  to  almost  all  the  principles  which  at  present 
regulate  our  politic.'il  relations,  both  internal  and  external. 
He  is  hostile  to  “  free  trade  he  denounces  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  cash  payments,  under  Mr  Peel’s  bill,  as  unseason¬ 
able  and  pernicious.  Not  content  with  merely  contro¬ 
verting  the  opinion  now  so  common,  that  there  ought  to 
be  no  usury  laws,  he  argues  that  a  farther  reduction  of 
the  legal  rate  of  interest  is  called  for  by  the  situation  of 
the  country.  His  short  observations  on  the  subject  of 
income-tax,  which  he  characterises  as  a  “  barbarous 
and  unskilful  mode  of  taxation,”  are  particularly  worthy 
of  notice.  lie  contends  that  all  improvements,  such  as 
roads,  bridges,  harbours,  machinery,  and  improvement  of 
land,  are  etfected  by  the  accumulation  of  wealth  ;  that  the 
income-tax  affects  equally  that  portion  of  the  national  in¬ 
come  which  would  be  saved,  and  that  which  would  be 
spent,  and  thus  discourages  the  accumulation  of  capital. 
In  his  opinion,  taxes  should  be  imposed  only  on  articles 
of  luxury  or  vanity.  But  to  this  rule  an  exception  is  ad¬ 
mitted  in  the  case  of  absentees,  whose  incomes,  he  thinks, 
ought  to  be  taxed. 

But  it  is  upon  the  subject  of  Popery  that  Mr  Forsyth 
has  put  forth  all  his  strength.  It  was  stated  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  that,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates  had  signed  the  petition  from  the  Edinburgh 
Pro- Catholics  ;  while  only  two  or  three  signatures  from 
thiit  learr?ed  body  api>eared  at  .the  opposite  petition.  Of 
that  number,  as  was  well  known  at  the  time,  and  as  is 
I  now  avowed  by  himself,  was  the  name  of  Mr  Forsyth. 
But  Mr  Forsyth’s  strong  and  self-relying  mind  was  not 
to  be  shaken  by  the  absence  of  support.  He  has,  in  his 
“  Political  Fragments,”  given  the  grounds  of  that  vote, 
with  a  decision  of  sentiment  which  shows  his  opinion  to 
have  been  confirmed  by  the  adversity  of  his  party. 

It  may  be  thought  that  a  discussion  of  the  Catholic 
Question  was  never  more  out  of  place  than  at  present.  I’he 
matter  is  settled  beyond  the  possibility  of  retractation  ;  and 
we  must  now  wait  until  we  can  judge  of  it  by  its  fruits. 
Still  it  is  an  interesting  enquiry,  how  may  we  best  com¬ 
port  ourselves  under  the  change  of  circumstances  ?  On 
this  legitimate  and  important  subject,  Mr  Forsyth’s  ob¬ 
servations  are  highly  forcible  and  acute.  Into  such  an 
enquiry  the  propriety  of  what  we  have  done,  will,  no 
doubt,  inevitably  obtrude  itself ;  but  even  on  this  much 
hackneyed  theme,  Mr  Forsyth’s  lucubrations  will  be  found 
interesting,  from  their  originality,  learning,  and  spirit. 

As  a  specimen  of  Mr  Forsyth’s  style,  we  present  our 
readers  with  the  following  passage.  Speaking  of  those 
who  have  taken  the  Protestant  side  of  the  question,  he 
pronounces  the  following  eloquent  eulogy : 

“  To  many  it  is  matter  of  even  happy  fortune,  that  the 
spirit  of  evil  has  bestirred  itself  in  their  time.  Danger  to 
religion  and  liberty  is  one  of  the  forms  in  which  the  Divine 
bounty  scatters  blessings  among  thousands.  How  many 
were  passing  through  life  with  lukewai*m  indifference  to 
every  exalted  interest,  whose  minds  have  been  roused,  and 
their  hearts  made  to  burn  within  them,  when  they  learned 
that  the  serj)ent  which  their  fathers  had  trodden  down  still 
lived, — that  its  deadly  wound  Wcis  heale<i,— that  while  in¬ 
troducing  famine  into  every  cottage,  it  had  glided  into  high 
places, — had  broken  down  the  barriers  of  religion  and  li¬ 
berty,  and,  lifting  its  head,  was  overhmking  the  land  as 
once  more  its  prey  !  These  events  try,  and,  in  trying,  they 
purify  and  exalt,  the  spirits  of  those  men,  whether  in  the 
cottage  or  the  palace, — the  city  or  the  field,— of  high  or  lu^v 
estati*,  whom  Heaven  has  chosen,  to  resist  or  to  reproach  a 
guilty  people,  to  become  the  vessels  in  whom  the  sacred  fire 
is  to  be  preserved.  What  would  even  the  Earl  of  Eldon  him¬ 
self  have  been,  but  for  the  present  time  of  trial  ?  No  doubt  an 
able,  laborious,  and; successful  lawyer  and  judge;  butstiU 
a  mere  ti’adesman,  who  had  spent  a  life  of  toil  amidst  the 
vulgar  technicalities  and  drudgery  of  a  most  artificial  sys¬ 
tem  of  law.  Enemies  he  had,  and  en*ors  and  wrongs  from 
human  weakness,  like  others,  he  !iad  committed.  But  there 
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came  a  day  of  grac^  and  of  liigh  acct^ptaiice,  when  lie  was 
called  to  loftier  duties;  enabled  to  stand  forth  to  his^  coun¬ 
try,  and  to  alYer  times,  as  a  champion  of  Protestantisin — a 
cause  which  could  ennoble  the  meanest  and  honour  the  high¬ 
est.  All  who  joined  him  will  hereafter  look  back  to  that 
as  to  them  a  piVmd  period,  whatever  it  may  prove  to  their 
country  and  to  future  times.  Let  them  persevere,  and  be 
assured*,  that  here  and  hereafter  their  labour  will  not  be  in 
vain.”— Pp.  li^l,  2. 

In  Mr  Forsjnh’s  opinion,  “  the  w’orld  is  in  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  state.”  He  dreads  the  progress  of  superstition 
and  oppression,  promoted  by  the  advance  of  Catholicism 
in  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  France,  nay  even  in  Britain 
herself;  although  he  doubts  not  that,  at  whatever  expense, 
and  after  what  struggles  and  sacrifices  soever,  Protestan¬ 
tism  and  liberty  must  triumph  in  our  own  country. 
Events  will  pass  onward,  and  the  truth  or  error  of  these 
predictions  will  appear.  To  us  belongs  the  gentler  and 
happier  task  of  watching,  and  fostering,  and  dissemina¬ 
ting,  those  peaceful  and  elegant  arts  which  adorn  civilized 
man. 


History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  By 

Edward  Gibbon,  Esq.  Vols.  I - V.  Illustrated  with 

a  series  of  Maps,  designed  for  the  work.  Edinburgh. 

John  Thomson.  1829-30. 

The  present  can  be  considered  in  the  light  neither  of  a 
periodical  publication,  nor  of  a  finished  series,  and  only 
as  an  original  work,  in  regard  to  its  valuable  illustrations  ; 
yet  as  we  hold  in  our  view  all  meritorious  attempts,  of 
the  Scottish  press  particularly,  we  think  it  right  thus 
early  to  call  public  attention  and  approbation  to  this  spi¬ 
rited  and  praiseworthy  endeavour  to  give  a  complete  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  above  standard  work.  Seven  volumes  of  the 
proposed  twelve  are  now  published,  an  eighth  being  nearly 
ready,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  six  volumes  a-year.  As 
far  as  it  has  now  jwoceeded,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  the  present  is  the  most  perfect  edition  of  the 
“  Decline  and  Fall  ”  which  has  yet  appeared.  It  is  a 
singular  fact — singular,  because  the  defect,  though  from 
the  first  acknowledged,  was  not  before  attempted  fully  to 
be  remedied,  and  of  which  many  of  our  readers  may  not  be 
aware, — that  of  the  numerous  editions  of  this  most  popular 
of  British  historians,  even  the  original  quartos  and  octavos, 
published  during  the  lifetime,  and,  in  some  measure, 
under  the  inspection,  of  the  author,  not  one  was  completed 
in  all  its  necessary  apparatus.  Every  one,  in  a  very  slight 
degree  studious  of  history,  knows  the  importance  of  ac¬ 
curate  geographical  accompaniments  in  particular.  To 
the  necessity  ot  such  appendages,  no  one  could  be  more 
alive  than  the  illustrious  author  himself ;  and  we  learn, 
from  his  published  correspondence,  that  he  had  engaged 
the  celebrated  D’Anville  to  construct  an  atlas  purposely 
for  his  history.  The  task  was  undertaken,  and,  if  ac¬ 
complished,  would  have  precluded  all  subsequent  attempts; 
but  the  geographer  died  before  it  was  commenced,  and  Mr 
Gibbon  was  obliged  tosujqdy  the  deficiency  from  resources 
at  hand,  seemingly  little  to  his  private  satisfaction.  Suc¬ 
ceeding  publishers  have  only  repeated  what  was  from  the 
beginning  thus  imj»ertect.  The  edition  which  we  now 
review,  w’ith  the  superior  advantages  of  extended  know¬ 
ledge  and  improved  workmanship,  has  taken  up  the  idea 
ot  the  original  author,  fulfilling  his  intention  in  a  manner 
W'hich,  we  have  no  doubt,  would  have  satisfied  even  his 
anxiety  and  intelligence.  The  maps  are  numerous,  and 
exceedingly  well  selected,  embracing  both  classical  and 
middle-age  geography.  Infinitely  superior  in  point  of 
execution  to  those  of  Cellurius  and  Cluveriiis,  these  charts 
are  equal,  in  correctness  and  fulness  of  detail,  to  th(»se  of 
D  Anville  himself,  while  they  surpass  his  best  works, 
now  so  scarce,  in  beauty.  The  principal  proprietor,  and, 
.  we  believe,  original  projector,  of  the  edition,  is  already 
.  well  known  to  the  public  as  having  paid  especial  attention 
to  geographical  public^tiitn  ;  and  the  careful  examiiiator 
will  find  much  to  praise  in  the  practical  skill  with  which 


the  various  geographical  details  are  here  combined,  in  the 
mode  of  marking  the  various  routes  and  stations,  and  in 
discriminating  ancient  and  modern  names — for,  in  the 
chief  maps,  both  are  properly  introduced. 

As  respects  the  literary  merits  of  the  undertaking,  great 
pains  have  been  taken  in  correcting  the  innumerable  errors 
in  the  references  and  quotations,  with  which  late  editions 
are  so  generally  deformed.  To  assure  the  purchaser  of 
elegance  and  accuracy  of  typography,  not  to  be  surpassed 
at  this  moment  in  the  British  empire,  we  have  only  to 
inform  him,  that  the  volumes  are  from  the  press  of  our 
own  printer,  IVIr  Ballantyne.  Eaidi  volume,  too,  is  strongly 
bound  in  green  cloth,  with  gilt  back-titles ;  so  that,  from 
the  shelves  of  the  bookseller,  the  work  may  at  once  Ire 
transferred  as  a  useful  and  not  unornameiital  addition  to 
any  library. 


Weeds  and  Wildflowers.  By  the  late  Alexander  Balfour, 

author  of  “  Campbell,  or  the  Scottish  Probationer,”  &c. 

&c.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.  Edinburgh. 
Daniel  Lizars.  1830.  8vo.  Pp.  280. 

These  are  the  last  relics  of  an  amiable,  honourable,  and 
well-informed  man.  Mr  Balfour  was  born  in  Forfarshire 
in  1767,  and  died  in  Edinburgh  on  the  12th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1829.  No  events  of  a  very  striking  nature  distin¬ 
guished  his  career.  For  the  misfortunes  incident  to  a 
mercantile  life,  he  sought  and  found  consolation  in  the 
pursuits  of  literature.  Though  not  exactly  eminent,  he 
was  always  respectable  as  a  writer,  and  his  name  was 
well  known  beyond  the  immediate  circle  of  his  own  ac¬ 
quaintances.  One  or  two  of  his  novels  are  favourites  with 
the  reading  public;  and  his  poetry,  without  being  pai’ti- 
cularly  distinguished  for  its  brilliancy  or  vigour,  possesses 
many  quiet  and  unobtrusive  merits.  His  “  Characters 
omitted  in  Crabbe’s  Parish  Register  ”  would  have  done 
no  discredit  to  the  “  Register”  itself.  The  memoir  pre¬ 
fixed  to  the  present  volume,  and  which,  we  are  told,  is 
from  the  pen  of  Mr  D.  M.  Moir,  is  judiciously  and  tem¬ 
perately  written,  affording  a  correct  estimate  of  IVIr  Bid- 
four’s  abilities  and  character,  and  thus  doing  more  for  his 
memory  than  could  have  been  accomplished  by  the  gross¬ 
est  flattery.  The  biogra]»her  sums  up  his  narrative  with 
the  fidlowing  passage,  in  the  sentiments  of  which  we 
heartily  agree  ; 

“  Having  given  an  outline  of  the  life  of  the  late  IVIr  Alex¬ 
ander  Balfour,  the  reader  may  glean  his  general  character 
from  it,  without  much  difficulty.  If,  as  Seneca  observes, 
a  good  man  struggling  with  adversity  be  a  sight  worthy 
the  admiration  of  superior  inteUigem!es,  the  latter  years  of 
Mr  Balfour  afford  a  noble  moial  lesson.  From  the  time 
that  palsy  deprived  our  author  of  his  locomotive  powers, 
crippled  his  handwriting,  and  nearly  deprived  him  of  speech, 
he  c.omjiosed  four  volumes  of  |M>etry,  of  which  two  were 
published  ;  sixteen  volumes  of  prose,  of  which  thirteen 
were  published ;  besides  pieces  in  a  variety  of  periodicals, 
which  would  fill  a  nearly  eqiud  number.  Let  it  be  recol¬ 
lected,  that  before  this  unfortunate  son  of  genius  commen¬ 
ced  in  earnest  his  literary  career,  the  heyday  of  life  \vaspa.st, 
and  his  spirit  damped,  not  only  by  the  sudden  overcasting  of 
his  worhily  hopes,  but  by  the  pressure  of  adversity.  A  mind 
constituted  like  his  is  keenly  alive  to  joy,  and  C4»nsequently, 
equally  alive  to  the  sorrows  wirudi  chequer  existence, — 
and  of  the  latter  he  had  his  share.  When,  ailded  to  his  being 
shut  out  from  the  ever- varying  aspects  of  tliat  fair  creation, 
which  for  him  had  so  many  charms,  we  find  long  years  of 
advers<!  fortune,  with  the  innumerable  evils  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  following  in  its  train,  and  yet  that  he  bore  up  witli 
cheerful  hope  and  pious  resignation,  unweariedly  exerting 
the  faculties  which  were  left  him,  we  may  lie  able  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  noble  strength  of  his  chanicter.  Instead  of 
lM*coming  sullen,  morose,  and  envious  of  tin;  felicity  of  which 
he  c.ouid  be  only  a  spectator,  his  countenance  bijre  a  j»erpe- 
tual  smile  ;  and  the  benignity  of  his  heart  continued  to  di¬ 
vulge  its«df  ill  the  lenient  judgments  he  passed  upon  men 
and  their  iwtions.  He  entered  cordially  into  tlie  society  of 
the  young  and  ha]»py ;  and  never  lost  his  relish  for  inno¬ 
cent  amusements. 

“  Little  else  remains  to  be  noticed  of  a  life,  which,  al- 
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though  sufficiently  eventful  to  its  possessor,  and  those  con- 
necti^  with  him  by  the  closest  and  tenderest  of  human  ties, 
had  little  to  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  readers  who 
delight  in  enterprise  and  bustle.  It  is  more  to  be  regarded 
as  a  history  of  mind,-— of  a  mind,  unsubdued  by  the  wrc'ck 
of  a  bodily  Ci*ame,  and  almost  heroically  persevering  in  its 
daily  exercise.  Let  it  also  be  remembered,  that  that  exer¬ 
cise  was  always  in  defence  of  virtue,  and  that  he  disdained 
to  pander  to  the  taste  of  the  vicious.  To  his  grave,  Mr  Bal¬ 
four  carried  the  admii*ation  of  many— the  respect  of  all  who 
knew  him  ;  and  of  his  writings,  it  may  be  affirmed,  with 
equal  tnith  as  of  those  of  Thomson,  that  he  left  ‘  no  line, 
which,  dying,  he  could  wish  to  blot.*’* — P.  88-94<. 

As  to  the  contents  of  the  volume  before  us,  they  are 
such  as  will  not  disgrace  the  author  or  his  friends.  Se¬ 
veral  of  the  prose  Tales  and  Sketches  possess  much  inte¬ 
rest  ;  and  the  Poetry,  which  is  miscellaneous  and  diver- 
sided,  is  more  than  respectable.  We  are  inclined  to  con¬ 
sider  the  address  “  To  a  Canary-Bird,  esca])ed  from  its 
Cage,”  which  originallyappeared  in  the  Literary  Journal, 
as  among  the  best  poetical  pieces.  The  work  is  hand¬ 
somely  printed,  and  has  our  best  wishes  for  its  success. 


A  View  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  By  the  lion.  Wil¬ 
liam  Long  Wellesley.  8vo.  Pp.  8L  London.  James 
Ridgway.  1830. 

We  neither  know  nor  care  any  thing  about  the  lion. 
William  Long  Wellesley.  He  may  be  as  black  as  his  ad¬ 
versaries  represent  him,  or  as  innocent  as  he  declares  him¬ 
self  to  be.  The  present  pamphlet,  and  indeed  his  whole 
conduct  during  the  painful  proceedings  in  the  great  case 
Wellesley  versus  Beaufort,  prove  him  to  be  no  very  wise 
man  :  but  that  is  no  business  of  ours.  There  is,  ln»w  - 
ever,  a  principle  involved  in  these  discussions,  which 
deeply  interests  every  one  who  is,  or  may  one  day  become, 
a  father — every  one  who  regards  the  inalienable  rights  of 
humanity — every  one  who  takes  pride  in  the  moral  cha¬ 
racter  of  his  country  :  and  but  for  this  circumstance,  we 
should  not  have  soiled  our  paper  with  the  most  distant 
allusion  to  a  case  in  which  it  seems  to  have  been  the  great 
object  on  both  sides  publicly  to  bespatter  each  other. 

This  is  now  the  second  time  that  the  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery  has  seen  fit  to  arrogate  to  itself  the  right  to  interfere 
between  a  father  and  his  children  ;  and,  under  the  pre¬ 
text  that  the  former  was,  from  his  moral  and  religious 
opinions  or  conduct,  unfit  to  have  the  charge  of  the  latter, 
to  withdraw  them  from  his  superintending  care.  We 
wish  to  enquire,  whether,  in  this  intrusion  into  the  sacred 
privacy  of  domestic  life.  Chancery  be  borne  out  either  by 
the  principles  of  abstract  justice  or  the  law  of  England. 

In  the  first  place,  we  Avould  enquire  how  far  such  an 
interference  is  justifiable  on  the  principles  of  abstract  jus¬ 
tice.  Courts  of  law  are  either  civil  or  criminal.  The 
former  are  entitled  to  pronounce  what  is  law  in  questions 
of  disputed  property,  and  to  enforce,  by  the  aid  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  power,  obedience  to  their  decisions.  The  latter 
are  entitled  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  the  law  upon 
those  gross  outrages  against  the  peace  and  well-being  of 
society',  from  the  [lerpetration  of  which  it  has  been  deem¬ 
ed  expedient  to  deter  men  by  the  iiiHiction  of  punishment ; 
and  to  insist  that  their  decrees  shall  be  carried  into  exe¬ 
cution.  The  authority  of  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
extends  bey'ond  these  limits.  They  have  no  right  to 
watch  over  our  speculative  opinions,  to  intrude  into  our 
household  arrangements,  nor  even  to  interfere  with  our 
moral  conduct,  however  questionable,  as  long  as  we  do 
nothing  contrary  to  the  express  laws  of  the  land.  By’ the 
constitution  of  the  country,  every  man  is  entitled  to  hold 
his  speculative  opinions,  in  morals  or  religion,  unchal¬ 
lenged,  provided  he  di>es  not  publicly  attack  the  establish¬ 
ed  church.  By  the  same  constitution,  he  is  entitled  to 
manage  his  household  affairs,  and  educate  his  children,  as 
he  thinks  best,  as  long  as  he  does  not  waste  or  alienate 
such  property  as  they  may^  have  acquired  independently  j 
of  him— ill  which  case  he  becomes  amenable  to  the  civil 


courts  ;  or  inflict  pain  and  suffering  on  their  persons  be- 
ymnd  what  is  justifiable  under  the  plea  of  necessary  cor¬ 
rection — in  which  case  he  becomes  amenable  to  the  cri¬ 
minal  courts.  And  this  is  rightly  ordered,  both  in  respect 
to  the  moral  character  of  the  parent,  and  to  the  moral 
training  and  happiness  of  the  child.  It  is  rightly  ordered 
in  respect  to  the  moral  character  of  the  parent,  for  only 
the  man  who  acts  from  the  free  impulses  of  his  own  heart, 
and  under  the  control  of  his  own  reason  and  moral  sense, 
is  virtuous.  The  freeman  may  act  wrong,  but  the  slave 
cannot  act  right.  That  outward  show  of  correctness, 
which  may  be  produced  by  the  rigid  enforcement  of  legal 
enactments,  is  not  virtue — it  is  but  the  soulless  motion  of 
an  automaton.  Any  attempt,  therefore,  on  the  part  of 
the  state,  to  control  the  actions  of  its  citizens,  to  conform 
them  to  an  outward  etiquette,  further  than  is  necessary 
for  preserving  the  peace  of  society,  is  degrading  and  de¬ 
moralising  to  the  national  character.  Laws,  which  would 
prescribe  to  a  man  that  he  must  hold  such  opinions,  and 
act  in  such  a  manner,  (not  only  in  public,  but  within  the 
walls  of  his  own  household,)  may  make  him  a  more  ac¬ 
complished  hypocrite,  but  never  a  better  man.  But  we 
go  further,  and  maintain  that,  even  with  regard  to  the 
happiness  and  moral  training  of  the  child,  the  interference 
of  the  state  is  inexpedient.  The  severest  blow  that  can 
be  inflicted  upon  a  child’s  morale,  is  separating  him  from 
the  family  circle,  or  diminishing,  by  the  intrusion  of  a 
third  party’,  the  warm-hearted  confidence  with  which  he 
clings  to  his  parent.  There  is  a  time  of  life  when  the 
mind  emancipates  itself  by  a  spontaneous  effort,  and  seeks 
to  form  its  judgments  independent  of  the  authority  on 
which  it  previously  relied.  But  every  thing  that  fore¬ 
stalls  this  period,  and  forces  the  child  to  judge  between 
those  to  whom  nature  has  attached  him,  and  an  abstract 
standard  of  right,  before  his  faculties  are  sufficiently  de¬ 
veloped,  deadens  the  affections,  without  enlightening  the 
mind.  It  is  a  like  perilous  operation  in  the  moral  world, 
to  the  untimely  extraction  of  the  fruit  from  the  parent  in 
the  phy’sical.  No  artificial  fostering  can  compensate  the 
chilling  of  the  vital  heat,  which  is  its  natural  consequence. 
We  would  even  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  no  example,  how¬ 
ever  immoral,  and  no  principles,  however  dangerous,  could 
be  half  so  detrimental  to  an  ingenuous  child,  as  a  blow  so 
stunning  to  all  his  natural  feelings.  But  we  are  not 
obliged  to  rest  upon  such  an  extreme  argument.  The  law 
can  only  speak  in  general  terms  ;  its  special  application 
must  always  remain  with  the  judge.  The  law  can  only  de¬ 
clare,  that  a  parent  of  gross  immorality,  or  pernicious 
opinions,  shall  not  be  intrusted  with  the  education  of  his 
children  ;  and  it  must  be  left  to  the  conscience  and  in¬ 
telligence  of  one  irresponsible  man,  to  decide  on  the  de¬ 
gree  of  immorality  or  error  which  deprives  a  man  of  his 
dearest  and  proudest  privilege.  In  determining  for  the 
adoption  or  rejection  of  a  law,  we  must  often  be  guided 
by  merely  comparative  preference.  In  this  case,  there¬ 
fore,  even  though  we  should  admit  the  possibility  of  such 
depravity  in  a  father  as  would  render  the  interference  of 
a  judge  expedient,  (a  possibility  which  the  advances  of 
the  age  in  every  sort  of  mental  culture  is  rendering  every 
day  less  probable,)  still  the  danger  accruing  from  the  re¬ 
posing  such  a  fearful  power  in  the  hands  of  one  man  must 
decide  us  against  it. 

But  we  likewise  proposed  to  enquire,  whether  the  law 
of  England  recognised  any  such  power  of  interference  in 
the  Chancellor.  On  this  question,  of  course,  we  do  not 
feel  ourselves  so  free  to  speak  as  on  the  other.  It  is  a 
question  of  a  difficult  and  complex  system  of  law,  to  which 
we  are  in  a  great  measure  strangers.  Still  we  would 
venture  to  say’,  after  careful  enquiry,  and  with  all  diffi¬ 
dence,  that  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  the  Chancellor, 
or  any  English  judge,  has  a  right  to  remove  children  from 
the  care  and  education  of  their  parent,  on  any  other  pica 
than  that  of  their  being  exposed  to  personal  violence. 
Lord  PJdon  claimed  a  right  to  interfere  in  the  case  of 
Wellesley  against  Beaufort,  on  the  ground  that  the  Chan- 
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cellor  had  succeeded  to  thejurisdictionof  the  Court  of  Wards 
and  Liveries.  It  may  justly  be  doubted  whether  this  be 
the  case,  seeing  that,  by  the  act  12  Charles  II.  c.  24,  not 
only  that  court,  but  the  very  relation  between  the  King 
and  his  subjects,  upon  which  its  jurisdiction  rested,  was 
tor  ever  abrogated.  Even  though  we  could  believe  that 
the  Chancellor  stood  now  in  the  shoes  of  the  old  Court  of 
Wards,  he  was  only  entitled  “  to  transact  all  the  affairs  of 
the  royal  wards,  idiots,  and  widows,  as  it  regarded  their 
propertf/  and  marriage,'"  Now  the  right  of  jurisdiction 
assumed  by  the  Chancellor,  in  the  cases  of  Shelley  and 
AV>llesley,  extended  to  affairs  regarding  the  education  of 
infants,  Illackstone  restricts  the  power  of  Chancery  in 
taking  care  of  the  persons  of  infants,  to  the  care  of  “  a 
fatherless  child  who  has  no  other  guardian.”  Even  this 
limited  power  is  regarded  by  Hargrave  as  having  been 
originally  a  usurpation. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
right  arrogated  to  itself  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  the 
cases  of  Shelley’-  and  Wellesley',  is  not  yy'arranted  by  the 
law  of  P^ngland  ;  and  we  are  fully  convinced,  that  it  is  a 
dangerous  encroachment  on  the  private  rights  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  We  beg  of  our  readers,  that,  in  considering  this 
question,  they  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be  biassed  by 
the  opinions  they  may  have  f(»rmed  of  the  conduct  of  Long 
Wellesley,  or  the  principles  of  Hysche  Shelley.  The  rule 
established  by  these  decisions  is  far  more  general  in  its 
application.  We  appeal  to  every  father  in  the  aristocracy 
of  England — and  we  mean  nothing  invidious  in  so  doing 
— yvhether  he  would  submit  his  whole  life  in  such  a  ques¬ 
tion  to  the  review  of  some  ascetic  precisian,  whom  the 
course  of  events  may  have  placed  on  the  yvoolsack.  We 
appeal  to  the  whole  dissenting  interest,  yvhether  they 
would  lodge  such  a  power  of  interference  in  the  hands  of 
a  bigot  for  the  establishment.  We  make  no  application, 
we  draw  no  inference,  but  we  recommend  these  our  ob¬ 
servations  to  the  serious  reHection  of  the  yvhole  nation. 


The  P^amily  Library.  No.  IX. —  The  History  of  the 
Jews,  Volume  HI.  Pp.  431.  London.  John  Mur¬ 
ray.  1829. 

This  volume  contains  the  narrative  of  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  and  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people,  after 
they  ceased  to  have  a  land  to  which  their  scattered  tribes 
could  look  back  as  a  home  and  a  ])lace  <d*  union.  The 
history  of  the  Jews  may  be  aptly  divided  into  three  pe¬ 
riods  :  the  first  comprising  the  years  yvhich  elapsed  from 
Moses  to  the  conquest  of  Nebuchadnezzar — the  high  and 
palmy  state  of  the  nation.  The  second,  the  time  which 
intervened  betwixt  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar,  and  its  final  desolation  by  Titus — during  which 
the  spirit  of  the  people  was  as  inferior  to  yvhat  they  for¬ 
merly  evinced,  as  the  glory  oi’  the  second  temple  is  said  by 
the  inspired  yvriters  to  have  been  dimmer  than  that  of 
Solomon.  The  third,  the  long  period  during  which  the 
Jews  have  presented  the  anomalous  appearance  of  a  nation 
closely  and  inseparably  linked  together,  but  yvithout  a 
home  or  resting-place.  The  materials  for  a  history  of  the 
first  [wriod  are  patent  to  all — they  are  no  other  than  the 
different  books  of  the  inspired  volume.  So  much  has 
been  done  during  the  last  three  centuries  by  the  united 
labours  of  critics  and  naturalists  to  elmddate  them,  that 
any  man  of  sound  judgment,  and  a  competent  knowledge 
of  the  labours  of  his  predecessors,  can  scarcely  fail  to  com¬ 
pile  a  clear  and  interesting  narrative  (»f  the  fates  of  the 
Republic  and  monarcliy  of  Israel.  -Mr  Milman  has  done 
more — he  has  told  his  st(»ry  with  a  fervid  dignity,  worthy 
of  the  subject.  The  materials  for  a  history  of  the  second 
peri(Ml  are  at  mice  less  <*omplete  and  more  diffuse.  J'he 
«anie  ingenuity  and  research,  however,  has  been  expended 
Oil  them  by  the  learned,  but  with  less  satislactory  results, 
ft  is  chiefly  owing  to  this  (‘irciimstati<‘e,  that  Mr  Milman, 
ni  his  ac(*oiint  of  this  (period — which  closes  with  the  se<*ond 
chapter  of  the  third  v<*liime— is  less  happy  than  in  that  of 


the  first.  There  are  bursts  of  lofty  eloquence  in  it,  and» 
in  particular,  some  passages  in  his  narrative  of  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem,  equal  to  any  thing  in  his  first  volume  ;  but, 
as  a  -wlnde,  the  history  of  the  second  period  is  very  unequal. 
The  same  remark  applies  yet  more  strongly  to  the  history 
of  the  dispersed  Jews.  There  are,  as  yet,  positively  no 
materials  for  a  history  of  this  period.  The  various  no¬ 
tices  out  of  which  it  must  be  constructed,  lie  scattered  in 
a  thousand  uncongenial  repositories.  They  have  not,  as 
yet,  been  sought  out  by  the  diligence  of  the  antiquary,  or 
illustrated  by  the  acumen  of  the  critic.  In  short,  he  who 
would  write  a  history  of  the  Jews  since  the  destruction 
of  their  capital,  must  make  up  his  mind  to  undergo  the 
thankless  drudgery  of  a  collector  of  materials,  as  well  as 
the  more  pleasing  task  of  arranging  them  in  a  lucid  nar¬ 
rative.  This  is  an  undertaking  for  which  neither  the  pe¬ 
culiar  talents  nor  habits  of  study  of  Mr  Milman  seem  to 
have  fitted  him.  He  is  a  man  of  extensive  general  read¬ 
ing,  just  and  liberal  sentiments,  and  refined  taste  ;  and  he 
adds  to  these  a  powerful  style  of  diction.  Hut  he  is  de¬ 
ficient  in  ])alient  research  and  critical  acuteness.  He 
wants  that  power  of  long-continued  noiseless  application, 
which  alone  could  enable  him  to  consult  the  wiile  and  he¬ 
terogeneous  mass  of  legal  enactments  and  contemporary 
chronicles  of  different  nations — the  dreary  tomes  of  church- 
fathers,  and  the  records  of  ecclesiastictal  councils — in 
which  the  fragments  of  Jewish  history  must  be  sought. 
He  wants  also  that  critical  tact  which  can  discern  between 
fable  and  truth  by  a  story’s  own  internal  evidence.  In 
one  respect,  however,  Mr  Milinan’s  work  promises  to  be 
useful,  over  and  above  the  liberal  and  talented  sentiments 
which  it  inculcates.  It  shows  how  little  is  known  of 
modern  Jewish  history, — it  shows,  by  occasional  glimpses, 
what  a  deep  influence  that  despised  race  have  had  in 
bringing  society  to  its  present  form  ;  and  we  hope,  there¬ 
fore,  that  it  will  prove  a  stimulus  to  some  active  mind  to 
penetrate  yet  more  deeply  into  all  its  minutiie. 


Elements  of  General  Anatomy,  Translated  from  the  last 
edition  of  the  French  of  P.  A.  Bedard,  Professor  of 
Anatomy  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  in  Paris,  With 
Notes  and  Corrections  by  Robert  Knox,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  E. 
Lecturer  on  Anatomy,  &c.  Edinburgh.  Maclachlan 
and  Stewart.  1830. 


Anatomy  and  Physiology  have  been  studied  with  so 
much  zeal  and  success  on  the  Continent,  that  the  British 
student  can  now  scarcely  attain  a  competent  knowledge 
of  his  profession  without  referring  to  the  researches  of  the 
more  distinguished  French  authors,  who,  in  prosecuting 
these  sciences,  have  done  honour  to  their  country,  and 
conferred  lasting  and  invaluable  services  on  the  literature 
of  medicine.  It  is  but  rarely  that  they  who  are  engaged 
in  wandering  through  the  more  pleasant  [laths  of  literary 
enjoyment,  tind  leisure  to  take  a  peep  into  the  scientific 
world,  and  estimate  the  labours  of  those  who  are  there 
devoting  their  abilities,  health,  and  lives,  to  studying  the 
best  means  for  obviating  or  relieving  the  many  infirmities 
to  which  our  “  mortal  flesh  is  heir and  hence  it  hap¬ 
pens,  that  so  many  talented  and  useful  members  of  so¬ 
ciety  enjoy  little  of  that  fame  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
In  the  medical  profession,  in  particular,  it  is  not  to  be 
expe(!ted  that  the  public  can  duly  or  sufficiently  a[>preciate 
the  abilities  and  industry  of  those  who,  among  their  fel¬ 
low-labourers,  are  <leservedly  looked  on  as  entitled  to  all 
those  honours  which  ought  to  rew'ard  genius,  in  whatever 
sphere  it  maybe  exerted.  These  remarks  apply,  we  con¬ 
ceive,  more  especially  to  many  French  authors,  who  have 
adorned  the  history  of  medical  literature  ;  and  to  none  are 
they  more  applicable  than  to  Monsieur  Bedard. 

Bedard  died  on  the  (Jth  March,  1825,  at  the  early  age 
of  thirty-nine.  'I'he  work  now  going  on,  called  the  Ar¬ 
chives  Generale^  de  Aledecinr,  is  the  continuation  of  a  pe- 
riodii’al  commenced  by  him,  under  the  title  of  JVouveau 
Journal  de  Medecine,  He  also  co-(>pcrated  in  the  com- 
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pilation  of  the  JJictionnaire  des  Termes  de  Medecine,  Chi- 
rvrgie,  Pharmacie,  &c.,  and  was  one  of  the  principal  edit¬ 
ors  of  the  Nouveau  Dictionnaire  de  Medecine.  Bedard 
likewise  published  a  volume  of  additions  to  the  General 
Anatomy  of  Bichat,  and,  in  1823,  his  Piemens  d' Anatomic 
Generalcy  of  which  the  volume  under  review  is  a  trans¬ 
lation. 

There  has  hitherto  undoubtedly  been  a  want  of  some 
^English  elementary  work  of  this  kind,  and  the  present  is 
certainly  calculated  to  supply  that  desideratum.  “  To 
meet  the  w'ants  of  my  own  class,”  says  the  translator.  Dr 
Knox,  “  I  some  years  ago  perceived  the  necessity,  either 
of  compiling  a  similar  work  to  that  of  M.  Bedard,  or  of 
delivering  a  course  of  lectures  on  General  and  Physiologi¬ 
cal  Anatomy.  Time  and  leisure,  however,  have  been  al¬ 
together  wanting  for  so  laborious  a  task  as  the  first ;  the 
extension  of  my  winter  course  of  lectures  on  the  Descriptive 
Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body  so  as  to  embrace,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  a  course  of  General  Anatomy,  I  quickly  perceived  to 
be  impracticable.  The  alternative  which  remained,  was 
to  select  for  the  attention  of  my  pupils  what  I  deemed  to 
be  the  best  of  the  numerous  very  excellent  manuals  of 
General  Anatomy  which,  from  the  times  of  Haller  to  the 
present  day,  have  been  added  to  the  Continental  medical 
literature.  Without  prejudice,  and  without  a  bias  towards 
any  particular  doctrine  or  school,  I  could  not  hesitate  in 
fixing  on  that  of  M.  Bedard,  which  seemed  to  me  to  con¬ 
tain  all  that  the  student  could  possibly  desire  as  an  ele¬ 
mentary  work.” 

With  these  sentiments  we  most  perfectly  accord,  and 
consider  much  praise  due  to  the  Editor,  for  having  placed 
so  excellent  a  work  as  this  within  the  reach  of  every  stu¬ 
dent.  The  translation  preserves  faithfully  the  sense  and 
spirit  of  the  original,  whilst  the  notes  and  the  appendix 
are  valuable  additions.  We  think  it  right  to  add,  that 
the  publishers  of  this  work  deserve  commendation  for  ha¬ 
ving  brought  out  a  production  of  so  much  value  at  so  rea- 
s<mable  a  price.  Scientific  works  are  too  often,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  enormous  cost,  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
many  who  would  be  desirous  of  having  them  in  their 
possession. 


1829  :  A  Poem,  By  Edward  W.  Cox,  Author  of  “  The 
Opening  of  the  Sixth  Seal.”  London.  Samuel  Maun¬ 
der.  12mo.  Pp.  124. 

Mr  Cox  informs  us,  in  his  Preface,  that  this  ‘‘  is  not 
a  satire,  for  it  is  deeply  tinctured  with  sadness ;  nor  is  it 
an  elegy,  for  its  gravity  is  everywhere  interspersed  with 
gaiety.”  He  has  therefore  called  it  “  A  Poem  ;”  and  if 
the  public  approve  of  this  attempt,  he  proposes  to  continue 
it,  under  the  several  titles  of  “  1830,”  “  1831,”  and  so  on, 
ad  infinitum.  We  are  not  quite  sure,  however,  that  he  will 
receive  encouragement  sufficient  to  authorise  this  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  work.  There  are  a  good  number  of  spirited 
passages  in  the  Poem,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  not  pointed 
or  mettlesome  enough.  The  author  seems  afraid  to  be 
caustic,  and  he  has  little  or  no  turn  for  humour.  He 
touches  upon  many  subjects  of  interest,  but,  in  general, 
Ufo  tamely.  We  find  references,  in  the  table  of  contents, 
to  the  Opening  of  the  Session  of  I’arliament — Catholic 
Question — Dukeof  Wellington — Parliamentary  Portraits 
— The  Drama —  Fanny  Kemble — Literature — Literary 

Portraits — The  Periodicals —  Fashionable  Novels _ The 

Arts — Education — Infuit  Schools,  &c.  &c.  ;  but,  for  the 
most  part,  we  do  not  find  that  the  passages  which  illus¬ 
trate  these  topics  contain  any  thing  very  new  or  striking. 
The  following  lines,  concerning  the  quantity  of  Literary 
Memoirs  which  it  has  become  fashionable  to  publish,  are 
among  the  best  we  can  find  : 

1^0 !  where  a  thousand  long-faced  fellows  stand. 

Each  with  two  weighty  volumes  in  his  hand, 

Of  ‘  Memoirs,*  ‘  llcmiiiis(*ences,*  ‘  Bemains,* 

The  due-spun  cobwebs  of  unhealthy  brains. 


Here  Lives  of  Rev.  A’s  and  B’s  are  met, 

To  the  last  letter  of  the  Alphabet ; 

Biographies  of  village  pastors,  men 

Who  lived  and  died,  we  know  not  where  nor  when. 

Scarce  can  a  canting  fool  or  madman  die, 

But  brother  blockheads  print  his  history ; 

And  stupid  lettei's,  rhymes,  and  unknown  names. 
Give  to  the  press  instead  of  to  the  flames. 

May  not  an  honest  fool  depart  in  peace, 

Gods  !  without  making  books  on  his  decease  ? 

Why  from  his  tomb  is  torn  the  rotting  dead. 

To  show  the  world  the  weakness  of  his  head  ? 

The  law  of  libel,  strict  enough,  Heav’n  knows  ! 

Why  does  it  not  take  cognizance  of  those 
Who  fear  not  to  defame  departed  friends. 

And  damn  the  dead  to  gain  their  privjite  ends?” 

We  think  Mr  Cox  possesses  talents  above  par  ;  but  his 
forte  lies  in  graver  and  more  didactic  writing. 


Geschichte  des  Rdmischen  Rechts  im  Mittelaltcr,  Von 

Friedrich  Carl  von  Savigny.  Flinfter  Band.  Das 

drevzehnte  Jahrhundert,  Heidelberg  ;  bey  Mohr. 
1829.  8vo.  Pp.  574. 

History  of  the  Civil  Law  in  the  Middle  Ages,  By  F.  C. 

von  Savigny.  5th  volume.  Thirteenth  century. 

When  Mr  Cathcart’s  excellent  translation  of  the  first 
volume  of  this  work  appeared,  we  stated  our  conviction 
that  it  was  of  too  solid  materials  to  become  popular  in 
this  country.  We  regret  to  think  that  our  anticipation 
has  proved  correct,  and  that  there  is  little  or  no  chance  of 
the  remainder  of  Savigny’s  history  appearing  in  an  Eng¬ 
lish  dress.  We  regret  this,  because  his  investigations 
have  thrown  an  entirely  new  light  on  the  constitutional 
and  literary  history  of  the  middle  ages.  That  the  read¬ 
ing  public  would  have  made  use  of  his  writings,  to  free 
themselves  from  certain  erroneous  impressions  respect¬ 
ing  the  history  of  that  period,  might  have  been  too 
much  to  expect,  even  though  the  book  had  been  presented 
to  them  in  their  own  language  ;  but  the  scientific  part  of 
the  community,  from  whom  the  great  body  take  their 
opinions  on  trust,  might  have  learned  enough  to  prevent 
them  from  misleading  their  confiding  disciples  so  much 
as  they  have  hitherto  done.  For  the  majority  even  of 
the  elitCy  many  of  whom  have  too  much  neglected  the 
German,  we  fear  the  work  is,  in  its  original  language,  a 
book  sealed.  It  is  but  little  that  our  limits  permit  us  to 
do  in  the  way  of  making  our  countrymen  acquainted  with 
the  contents  and  merits  of  this  History  of  the  Roman  I^aw 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  that  little  shall  be  cheerfully 
done. 

The  first  volume  (as  we  formerly  mentioned)  contains 
an  introductory  sketch  of  the  constitution  of  European 
society  under  the  Roman  sovereignty,  during  the  fifth 
century.  To  this  succeeds  a  civil  history  of  the  different 
states  which  were  erected  on  the  ruins  of  the  empire. 
The  history  of  their  institutions,  for  the  dispensation  of 
public  and  private  law,  is  the  princi[>al  ingredient ;  but 
in  order  to  give  a  clear  view  of  this  subject,  the  author  is 
under  the  necessity  of  entering  into  details,  which  convey 
an  accurate  idea  of  the  whole  social  relations  of  the  pe¬ 
riod.  The  second  volume  (which  has  not  yet  been  trans¬ 
lated)  narrates  the  manner  in  which  a  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  old  Rome  was  preserved  in  the  succeeding  dynas¬ 
ties, — in  the  more  ephemeral,  till  the  period  of  their  ex¬ 
tinction, — in  those  of  more  robust  and  enduring  consti¬ 
tutions,  down  to  the  period  at  which  we  have  the  earliest 
authentic  accounts  of  the  University  of  Bologna.  The 
third  volume  commences  with  the  twelfth  century.  The 
author  now  narrows  his  field  as  he  draws  nearer  the  main 
subject  of  his  work.  To  a  short  preliminary  discussion 
on  the  revival  of  legal  studies  in  Europe,  succeeds  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  constitution  of  the  Lombard  cities,  as 
contradistinguished  from  those  of  the  Exarchate,  which 
had  remained  longer  under  Grecian  supremacy. 
constitution  of  Bologna  is  explained  at  more  detail,  b4>fh 
because,  not  having  passed  with  the  rest  of  the  Exarchate 
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Economy  of  the  Hands  and  Feet,  Fingers  and  Toes ;  which 
includes  the  Prevention^  Treatment,  and  Cure  of  Com,% 
Hunnions,  and  Deformed  Nails ;  the  Removal  of  Ex^ 
crescences,  superfluous  Hairs,  Freckles,  Pimples,  Blotches, 
and  other  Extraneous  Eruptions  ;  with  safe  and  certain 
Methods  of  rendering  the  Skin  White,  Soft,  and  Deli- 
cate,  without  Detriment  to  Health,  By  an  Old  Army 
Surgeon.  London.  Effingham  Wilson.  1830.  Pp. 
108. 

The  frontispiece  to  this  book  represents  a  gentleman  in 
a  fashionable  morning  dress,  paring  the  nail  of  his  big 
toe.  He  rests  his  right  foot  upon  his  left  thigh,  and  per¬ 
forms  the  operation  with  a  very  evident  degree  of  com¬ 
placency  and  self-satisfaction.  The  title-page,  which  we 
have  copied  above,  taken  in  connexion  with  this  frontis¬ 
piece,  conveys  an  accurate  idea  of  the  work.  One  of  the 
sections  begins  thus  : — ‘‘  Corns  have  received  various 
names,  as  hard,  soft,  black,  and  bloody  corns.”  To  all 
those  who  are  interested  in  either  hard,  soft,  black,  or 
bloody  corns,  we  recommend  the  volume.  For  our  own. 
part,  not  a  corn  ever  invaded  joint  or  toe  of  ours,  and  we 
do  not  care  one  farthing,  therefore,  for  “  plasters  to  pre¬ 
vent  corns,”  for  “  tried  medicines  to  take  away  corns,”  or 
for  “recipes  to  kill  corns.”  Editorially  speaking,  how¬ 
ever,  we  are  bound  to  feel  for  all  ;  and  we  can  safely  state, 
that  this  book  contains  some  curious  information,  with 
here  and  there  a  passage  not  unworthy  of  our  friend  the 
author  of  the  “  Simplicity  of  IIe.alth;”  such,  forex.ample, 
as  the  following  erudite  sentence  concerning  the  bathing 
of  the  feet : — “  The  feet  may  he  bathed  in  warm  or  cold 
water,  at  various  temperatures."  The  chapter  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  the  most  amusing,  is  that  which  contains  a 
history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  gloves,  by  which  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  gloves  are  at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of  Homer, 
and  that  they  were  generally  worn  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  exquisites. 


ai  II  II  '  - 

under  the  papal  government,  its  political  development  is 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  because  it  is  the  city  in  which  arose 
the  first  school  of  law  subsequent  to  the  downfall  of  Rome 

_ school  which  gave  its  form  to  almost  all  the  rest. 

Having  laid  this  foundation,  the  author  enters  at  consi¬ 
derable  detail  into  the  early  history  of  the  Italian  and 
French  universities — glancing  more  rapidly  at  what  were 
then  the  less  important  kindred  institutions  of  Spain  and 
England.  He  tells  the  story  of  their  gradual  origin,  their 
constitution,  and  modes  of  study  ;  and,  in  doing  so,  he 
does  not  confine  himself  to  the  mere  school  of  law,  but 
gives  us  a  picture  of  the  whole  literary  exertion  of  the 
period.  The  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  contain  such  no¬ 
tices  as  could  be  collected  of  the  lives  and  writings  of  those 
jurists  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Glossators. 
These  were  the  most  distinguished  practical  and  scientific 
lawyers  of  Italy,  from  the  origin  of  the  legal  school  in 
Bologna,  down  to  an  advanced  period  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 

The  information  which  Savigny  gives  in  the  course  of 
his  work  relative  to  the  political  relations  and  literary 
activity  of  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
is  novel  and  interesting.  In  particular,  what  respects 
the  history  of  Italy  throws  light  on  much  that  has  hitherto 
been  dark  in  the  origin  of  the  independence,  power,  and 
wealth  of  the  modern  Italian  republics.  Muratori  and 
the  other  antiquaries  of  that  nation  had  collected  immense 
stores  of  materials  for  the  elucidation  of  that  intricate 
question,  and  more  lie  still  unpublished  in  the  archives  and 
numerous  libraries  of  Italy.  But  no  one  had  made  a 
proper  use  of  them  till  Savigny.  The  previous  writers 
on  the  history  of  the  Italian  states — Sismond,  Darn, 
and  others — were  men  whose  literary  habits  had  cul¬ 
tivated  their  taste  more  than  their  powers  of  patient  re¬ 
search, — men,  moreover,  whose  judgment  was  warped  by 
theoretical  opinions,  and  who  saw,  in  the  history  of  the 
middle  ages,  nothing  but  a  mirror  refiecting  an  exact 
counterpart  of  the  political  contests  of  their  own  times. 

The  history  of  the  early  universities  and  teachers  of 
Italy  is  still  more  interesting,  as  showing  the  previous 
intellectual  exercise  which  had  prepared  Italy  to  raise  it¬ 
self,  in  the  course  of  one  short  century,  to  an  eminence  in 
art  and  literature  which  has  since  been  surpassed  in  no 
branch,  and  equalled  in  few.  It  is,  perhaps,  still  a  pre¬ 
vailing  mistake  to  look  upon  Italy’s  triumphant  exertions 
in  art  and  the  belles  lettres  as  proceeding  from  the  midst 
of  a  dark  and  barbarous  age.  This  would  be  contradict¬ 
ing  the  general  analogy  of  nature.  We  often  hear  the 
voice  of  poetry  in  a  rude  aera,  but  such  poetry  is  like  the 
spontaneous  and  inartificial  notes  of  the  wood-bird,  gush¬ 
ing  forth  in  snatches  and  fragments.  Complete  and 
highly.finished  poems,  and,  above  all,  the  works  of  the 
sister  arts,  painting,  and  music,  proceed  only  from  an 
age  elevated  by  previous  intellectual  and  moral  discipline. 
We  may  not,  perhaps,  be  going  too  far  when  we  say, 
that  in  the  greater  number  of  instances  poetry  has  been 
cultivated  with  most  success,  when  a  degree  of  relaxation 
had  already  crept  insidiously  into  the  intellectual  and 
moral  vigour  of  a  nation.  Poetry  may  be  viewed  in 
this  respect  as  similar  to  the  saplings  which  shade,  with 
their  living  verdure,  the  decay  of  a  stately  cathedral,  or 
to  the  fiushing  cheek  and  Hashing  eye,  which  tell,  by  their 
unearthly  beauty,  that  disease  is  gnawing  at  the  heart  of 
the  young  and  beautiful.  Virgil  and  Horace  lived  in 
the  time  of  Rome’s  transition  from  freedom  to  despotism  ; 
Cervantes,  De  Vega,  Calderon,  came,  after  the  free  spirit 
of  Spain  had  been  tamed  ;  and  the  fairest  flowers  of  Ita¬ 
lian  poesy  were  wreathed  round  the  brow  of  those  who 
•truck  down  their  country’s  independence.  As  the  school 
in  which  the  wits  of  Dante  and  I^etrarch  were  sharpen¬ 
ed,  and  their  intellects  braced,  these  old  glossiitors  would 
be  worthy  of  our  attention,  even  were  it  not  in  them 
that  we  are  to  look  for  the  germs  of  those  legal  and  poli¬ 
tical  doctrines  which  have  givea  its  form  and  impulse  to 
European  society. 


A  Grammatical  Collection  of  Phrases  and  Idioms,  sys¬ 
tematically  arranged,  so  as  to  impart  a  progressive 
knowledge  of  the  Practical  and  Critical  Parts  of  the 
French  Language.  For  the  use  of  the  Edinburgh  Aca¬ 
demy.  By  C.  P.  Buquet,  Master  in  the  Edin])urgh 
Academy,  and  Author  of  the  “  Nouveau  Coursde  Lit- 
terature.”  Edinburgh.  Oliver  &  Boyd.  1830.  8vo. 
Pp.  208. 

This  is  an  excellent  practical  introduction  to  the  French 
language.  The  prefatorial  essay  contains  a  brief  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  alphabet,  and  the  various  marks  and  caccents 
which  puzzle  the  young  beginner  of  French;  a  succinct 
and  satisfactory  expose  of  that  apocalyptical  chapter,  the 
French  verb  ;  and  a  large  vocabulary  of  the  indeclinable 
words.  The  phrases  and  idioms  are  so  arranged  as  to 
lead  the  student  imperceptibly  from  the  use  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  simplest  construction,  to  the  appreciation 
of  the  most  recondite  niceties  of  French  expression.  It 
is  a  work  calculated  to  give  the  young  such  a  practical 
command  of  the  language,  as  will  enable  the  teacher  to 
explain  its  principles,  with  some  hope  of  being  under¬ 
stood.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  work  over  which  few 
can  glance  without  being  struck  for  the  thousandth  timo 
with  the  delicate  and  subtle  refinements  of  the  French 
tongue.  Although  in  a  comparatively  humble  depart¬ 
ment  of  philology,  the  volume  does  no  discredit  to  the 
high  testimonials  to  Mr  Buquet’e  literary  character  which 
obtained  for  him  the  situation  he  now  fills. 


Synopsis  on  Methodical  Nosology.  By  the  late  Professor 
W.  Cullen,  M.  D.  Two  vols.  in  one;  1.  Latin,  2. 
pHiglish.  Translated,  correc.ted,  improved,  and  en¬ 
larged  with  a  new  Class  of  Cutaneous  Diseases.  By 
Edward  Milligan,  M. D.  Edinburgh.  Maclachlan 
and  Stewart.  1830. 

Da  Milm(;an  is  already  known  to  the  public  as  the 
author  of  an  improved  and  valuable  edition  of  Olbus,  and 
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hHw)  as  the  translator  of  Majeiidie’s  Compendium  of  Phy- 
aioloj^y,  which  we  lately  recommended  to  our  medical 
readei*a,  as  an  excellent  translation  of  that  deservedly  po¬ 
pular  work.  We  have  now  to  call  their  attention  to  his 
present  edition  of  Cullen’s  Nosology,  which  is  accompa¬ 
nied  with  an  English  translation,  and  puhlished  as  a 
pocket  companion.  Dr  IMilligan  has  carefully  preserved 
the^ spirit,  as  well  as  the  letter,  of  Cullen’s  text,  and  has 
Himplitied  and  adjusted  the  definitions,  so  as  to  render  the 
recollection  of  them  easier.  lie  hasadded  a  synoptical  table 
of  the  genera  and  species,  with  their  corresponding  appcK 
lations  in  the  Nosology  of  Mason  Good,  which  cannot  fail 
to  be  acceptable  to  all  who  may  adopt  the  nomenclature 
of  that  author.  The  learned  translator  has  also  added  a 
fifth  class  of  cutaneous  diseases,  and  some  additional  ge¬ 
nera  that  have  lately  been  described.  To  those  practi¬ 
tioners  who  may  have  occasion  to  consult  the  Nosology 
of  Cullen,  we  recommend  the  present  edition,  as  by  far 
the  most  correct  and  most  convenient  in  point  of  size  that 
has  yet  been  publislied  ;  and  as  the  text  has  been  adapted 
to  the  most  recent  and  enlightened  views  of  disease,  we 
apprehend  it  will  become  an  indispensable  auxiliary  to  the 
student  of  medicine. 


■  The  Scholar's  Introduction  to  Merchants'  Accounts,  prac¬ 
tically  adapted  to  the  Use  of  Schools,  6fc.  The  whole 
exemplificyl  upon  a  newly-arranged  principle,  to  facilitate 
the  Improvement  of  the  Learner.  Ily  George  Reynolds, 
Writing  Master,  Christ’s  Hospital.  London.  Hurst, 
Chance,  &  Co.  1829.  8vo.  Pp.  119. 

AV'e  have  looked  over  this  treatise  upon  Merchants’ 
*  Accounts  with  much  satisfaction.  It  is  arranged  upon 
a  new  and  simple  plan,  by  which  the  scholar,  instead  of 
Iwing  made  to  copy  mechanically  the  journal  and  ledger, 
is  placed  under  the  necessity  of  actually  studying  the  sub¬ 
ject  before  him.  W'c  recommend  the  work  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  both  of  teachers  and  men  of  business. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


MY  GREAT-GRANDMOTHER’S  REMINISCENCES. 

I3y  Robert  Chambers,  Author  of  the  “  Traditions  of 
Edinburgh,"  ^c. 

My  great-grandmother  was  not  of  a  cynical  or  austere 
disposition,  but  rather  cheerful,  talkative,  and  benevolent. 
In  tliis,  I  must  confess,  she  differed  from  many  other  old 
'  Scottish  ladies  of  her  time,  whose  character,  in  general, 
displayed  a  very  bitter  rind.  But  it  could  be  accounted 
for,  on  the  supposition  that  all  the  natural  affections  of 
her  heart  had  been  developed  and  brought  into  action  by 
her  numerous  domestic  relations,  and  had  not  again  been 
chilled  or  soured  by  acciilental  circumstances.  Fortu¬ 
nately  for  me,  in  all  our  intercourse  she  was  uniformly 
kind  and  communicative. 

The  three  months  which  I  spent  with  her  ladyship, 
•previous  to  engaging  in  the  unsentimental  horrors  of  the 
High  School,  were  assuredly  the  most  pleasant  of  my 
life.  They  were  almost  altogether  devoted  by  us  both  to 
my  initiation  in  all  the  mysterious  family  secrets  of  my 
ancestry,  to  her  relations  of  which  my  juvenile  curiosity 
ever  inclined  a  willing  and  ready  ear.  My  great-grand¬ 
mother’s  memory  reached  back  quite  distinctly  to  the  era 
of  the  Union,  when  she  was  a  girl  of  eight  years  of  age, 
and  she  preserved  all  the  more  remote  reminiscences  of 
her  father,  who  had  been  in  public  life  a  short  while  after 
the  Restoration.  She  had  anecdotes  at  third  hand  of  the 
Civil  W'ars,  and  even  a  few  shadowv  outlines  of  the  time 
of  James  the  Sixth.  From  her  husband,  who  held  a  high 
judicial  office  in  the  reign  of  (leorge  the  First,  she  had 
derived  many  interesting  anecdotes  of  the  government  of 


Scotland  from  the  Union  downwards  ;  and  from  her  early 
female  acquaintance,  she  had  picked  up  as  much  legendary 
scandal  of  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  as  is 
perhaps  at  this  moment  afloat  respecting  the  whole  world 
of  our  own  day.  All  these  traditionary  stores  were  faith¬ 
fully  committed  to  my  memory,  which  thus  became  en¬ 
cumbered  with  many  unintelligible,  but  yet  distinctly 
impressed  pictures,  of  which  the  real  meaning  has  only 
since  dawned  upon  me  gradually,  as  I  grew  up,  and  as  *1 
happened  to  find  them  illustrated  in  the  course  of  histo¬ 
rical  researches. 

Imagine  the  delicious  dreams  of  romance  in  which  I 
thus  indulged.  I  was  raw  from  my  country  castle,  where 
a  venerable  copy  of  Buchanan’s  Scotland,  with  portraits 
of  the  Roberts  and  the  Jameses,  (almost  my  only  read¬ 
ing,)  had  given  my  mind  a  decided  turn  for  retrospective 
contemplation,  and  where  my  other  great-grandmother’s 
balLads  had  tinged  my  whole  soul  with  the  brilliant  hues 
of  romance.  My  temperament  was  naturally  lively  and 
fanciful,  and  here,  placed  in  very  contact  with  one  who 
had  herself  seen  an  age  of  something  like  chivalry,  and 
been  in  the  presence  of  others  who  had  almost  seen  it  in 
its  vigour,  I  felt  as  if  I  lived  a  century  before  my  time, 
and  moved  amidst  the  awful  ghosts  of  those  whom  I  had 
ever  been  accustomed  to  think  of  as  the  heroes  of  an  in¬ 
conceivably  glorious  age,  long  past  from  mortal  ken. 

This  passion — for  in  me  it  amounted  to  such — w'as  fed 
in  no  small  degree  by  my  great-grandmother  taking  me 
to  visit  many  of  the  real  scenes  of  her  stories,  which  were 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  streets,  closes,  and  houses 
of  the  Old  Town  of  Edinburgh.  This  very  curious  and 
wonderful  place,  of  which  she  preserved  innumerable 
local  anecdotes,  always  filled  me  with  a  sort  of  awe.  The 
first  close  I  ever  entered  was  that  memorable  one  in  which 
the  old  episcopal  chapel  was  situated,  where  the  narrowness 
of  the  passage,  its  tortuosity,  the  stupendous  height  of  the 
buildings  on  both  sides,  their  black  and  antique  appear¬ 
ance,  the  religious  rubrics  here  and  there  interspersed,  and 
the  projections  above,  which  scarcely  left  an  inch  of  sky 
in  view  of  a  spectator  from  the  bottom,  overwhelmed  me 
with  an  indefinable  feeling  of  more  than  admiration. 
My  great-grandmother,  in  time,  and  as  her  increasing 
infirmities  w^ould  permit,  walked  with  me  through  many 
such,  and  pointed  out  what  had  in  her  early  days  been  the 
residences  of  the  noble  and  the  wealthy,  and  were  now 
reduced,  by  the  change  of  manners  and  fashions,  to  ac¬ 
commodate  only  the  mechanic  and  the  poor.  There  was 
scarcely  a  close  of  which  she  could  not  tell  some  strange 
traditionary  anecdote.  She  once  pointed  out  a  recess  in 
a  court  somewhere  behind  the  Lawnmarket,  where,  when 
a  girl,  she  had  one  night  seen  two  gentlemen  fight  each 
other  with  swords,  for  a  good  while,  till  one  of  them  fell, 
and  the  other  fled.  We  were  all  horror-struck,”  she 
said  ;  “  for  there  happened  to  be  no  man  person  in  the 
house  to  go  out  and  part  them,  except  the  livery  laddie, 
that  wadna  steer  frae  the  kitchen-neuk  ;  but,  hearing  the 
groans  of  the  wounded  gentleman,  we  ladies  Avent  down 
stairs  in  a  body,  with  candles,  and  found  him  dead,  tor 
the  sword  had  gone  quite  through  his  back,  and  the  gut¬ 
ter  ran  with  blood  down  (as  we  afterwards  heard)  to  the 
very  North  Loch.  He  was  a  lord’s  son,  and  there  was 
a  feud  about  him  between  his  family  and  somebody  that 
was  blamed  for  his  death,  many  a  long  day  after.  Never 
shall  I  forget  that  night — there’s  the  very  step,  outside 
of  that  stair-fit,  that  his  head  was  lying  on,  wi’  its  laiig 
curled  hair  and  thrawn  white  face,  when  we  came  down 
and  saw  him  !”  As  I  shuddered  at  this  fearful  sketch  ol 
past  times,  and  gazed  on  the  localities  with  a  strange  and 
thrilling  interest,  she  pulled  me  away  with  her  stout, 
bony  arm,  calling  me,  in  her  old  homely  phrase,  a  “  daft 
callant,”  though  I  know  she  was  in  secret  immensely 
pleased  at  the  retention  which  I  paid  to  her  stories. 

I  was  greatly  struck  one  day,  in  the  cx)urse  ot  a  tour 
through  some  very  antique  and  ruinous  places,  when  her 
ladyship  happened  to  stumble  upon  the  house  in  which? 
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at  a  ball,  she  had  fallen  in  love  with  her  husband.  It 
was  a  good  way  up  stairs,  and  so  mean-looking  an  abode, 
that  I  could  not  imagine  the  possibility  of  it’s  ever  having 
been  the  scene  of  fashionable  revels.  On  ascending  to 
the  proper  height,  we  entered  a  lobby,  of  which  the  walls 
were  coloured  with  a  blotcheil  and  dirty  white,  and  be¬ 
grimed  all  around.  From  this  several  doors  and  pas¬ 
sages  branched  off;  and  it  was  evident  that  each  of  these 
doors  gave  entrance  to  the  habitation  of  a  separate  family. 
Her  ladyship  was  at  iirst  puzzled  how  to  proceed,  for 
though  in  her  youth  she  had  been  quite  familiar  with  the 
house,  it  now  appeared  that  the  internal  arrangements 
had  been  t'lltered,  and  many  subdivisions  had  taken  place, 
,  80  that  the  original  apartments  could  scarcely  be  recog¬ 
nised.  One  thing  she  was  quite  clear  upon,  and  that 
was,  that  the  dancing-room  had  windows  which  over¬ 
looked  the  North  Loch,  “  for  I  mind,”  said  she,  “  after 
I  had  danced  the  first  dance  with  my  dear  lord,  he  hand¬ 
ed  me  to  a  seat  in  the  neuk  o’  the  window,  and  there  sat 
gently  down  beside  me.  I  looke<l  ower  to  Bareford’s 
Barks,  (for  it  wjis  a  simmer  evening,  and  not  dark,)  pre¬ 
tendin’,  wi’  my  tale,  no  to  heed  him,  but  to  be  quite  ta’en 
up  wi’  the  bits  o’  innocent  lambs  that  were  a’  daiinderin’ 
about  the  place,  where  there’s  naething  noo  but  a  big 
starin’  New  Toon,  as  they  ca’t,  fu’  o’  \vylie-tod  writers. 
And  my  lord  observed  me  lookin’  at  the  lambs — oh,  he 
was  a  pleasant  man,  and  then  very  young,  and  new  put 
on  the  bench  ;  yet  he  was  grave  and  learned  beyond  his 
years;  and  it  ill  set  a  man  o’  his  character  and  profession 
to  speak  silly  things  to  a  silly  lassie,  that  had  naething 
but  vanity  and  nonsense  in  her  head.  However,  he  ^vas 
sae  anxious  to  please  me,  that  he  began  and  spak  some 
havers  about  innocence,  and  pastoral  life,  and  the  sweet¬ 
ness  o’  thae  bonny  creatures  that  I  saw  ower  the  Loch. 
Now,  I  wasna  thinkin’  at  a’  about  either  ae  thing  or 
anither  a’  the  time  but  himsell,  and  was  just  in  a  kind 
o’  reverie  about  him  indeed  ;  but  at  lavSt,  bearin’  him 
speak  about  the  sweetness  o’  the  lambs,  and  seein’  him 
point  out  a  particular  ane,  that  looked  very  plump  and 
happy,  I  was  obliged  to  muster  up  some  answer  to 
his  lordship,  and,  in  my  confusion,  what  d’ye  think,  I 
said,  Sandy?  Man,  I  drew  a  lang  breath,  and  said, 

‘  Yes,  my  lord,  I  daresay  that  ane  wad  mak’  a  very  sweet 
lamb  pie  /’  My  Arcadian  swain  was  quite  dumfoundcd, 
and  I  heard  him  ejaculate,  ‘  Oh,  Lord  !’  in  a  kind  o’ hor¬ 
ror.  But  I  soon  brought  him  about  again,  and  matters 
a’  proceeded  gaily  eneugh  for  a  few  months,  when  we 
were  happily  married.” 

We  proceeded  to  explore  one  of  the  dark  passages  be¬ 
fore  us,  and  knocking  at  a  door,  which  was  opened  by  a 
little  girl,  entered  a  small  apartment  with  one  window, 
which  in  reality  did  command  a  view  of  the  New  Town. 
Upon  our  entrance,  an  aged  spe(‘tacled  dame,  in  coarse, 
but  clean  clothes,  rose  from  a  table  at  which  she  appear¬ 
ed  to  be  reading  a  large  Family  Bible,  and  coming  for¬ 
ward,  respectfully  enquired  our  business.  My  great¬ 
grandmother,  apologizing  for  our  intrusion,  briefly  stated 
that  curiosity  respecting  this  very  remarkable  old  house, 
which  had  been  the  habitation  of  some  of  her  best  and 
earliest  friends,  was  the  sole  occasion  of  our  visit,  and 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  few  moments  of  our  stay  would 
not  put  her  to  much  inconvenience.  The  woman,  who 
seemed  to  be  the  retired  servant  of  some  person  of  rank, 
replied  in  very  polite  terms,  that  we  were  exceedingly 
welciime  to  gratify  our  curiosity,  and  even  proceeded  to 
<^naperone  us  round  the  apartment,  of  which  the  roof 
and  cornices,  as  she  showed  us,  were  ornamented  with 
curious  stucco-work.  But  my  great-grandmother  ex¬ 
pressed  little  curiosity  respecting  these,  which  she  de- 
c  ared  to  be  modern-antiques,  and  begged  to  be  allowed 
sit  a  few  moments  in  the  recess  of  the  window,  which 
?  c  recognised  to  be  that  through  which  she  had  seen  the 
^ambs  of  Bareford’s  Barks.  A  chair  being  placed,  her 
>ship  Silt  down,  with  feelings  evidently  not  a  little 
*^cited,  while  the  old  woman  retired  to  the  other  end  of 


the  room,  and  I  stood  silent  at  a  little  distance,  in  ex¬ 
pectation  of  her  remarks  upon  the  scene. 

“  Yes,  yes,  Alexander,”  said  she,  “this  is  the  very  win¬ 
dow  I  spoke  of ;  for,  in  this  thick  old  pane,  I  see — what  I 
remember  having  then  seen — the  name  of  my  8chool-a(v 

quaintance,  the  Hon.  George - ,  who  was  the  second 

son  of  the  noble  proprietor  of  this  house.  A  gallant  young 
man  he  was,  and  was  killed  in  a  duel  at  Leyden,  when 
studying  there  for  the  Si’ots  bar.  Here  sat  I,  seventy-four 
years  ago,  a  light  lassie  o’  sixteen,  wi’ the  bloom  on  my  cheek 
and  pride  in  my  heart ;  and  there  sat  my  future  husband, 
your  great-grandfather.  Lord  Kittleghame,  that  has  been 
in  his  grave  sin’  the  year  twenty-nine.  Little  did  I  then 
think  of  sitting  here  again  at  this  time  of  day,  an  auld 
wife,  with  a  great-grandchild  by  my  side,  and  sic  a 
changed  warld  a’  round  me.  Gin  Thomas  the  Iih5’mer 
himsell  had  told  me  what  was  to  come  to  pass,  I  wad 
have  ca’d  him  a  haverin  fool.  But  naebody  can  imii- 
gine  strange  enough  things  for  futurity  no  to  bring  about. 
There’s  that  New  Town,  that  naebody  thought  would 
ever  be  a  town  at  all — ye  see,  it’s  half-a-mile  lang  al¬ 
ready,  and  may  be  a  hale  ane  or  they  be  done  wi’t.  Nay, 
they’re  maybe  born  that  shall  see  it  ta’en  down  to  the  sea, 
and  even  ower  to  Fife,  nae  say  in’ ;  and  then  the  Frith  of 
Forth  will  be  a  kind  o’  new  North  Loch  for  them  to 
mak’  briggs  ower.  Speakin’  o’  the  Nor’  Loch,  there  was 
a  story  told  i’  my  day,  that  a  poor  old  woman  once  at¬ 
tempted  to  drown  herself  in  it,  but  was  prevented  in  a 
very  singular  way.  She  waded  in  a  gay  bit,  till  her 
large  wide  stiff  hoop,  being  buoyed  up  by  the  water,  car¬ 
ried  her  off  her  feet,  and  then  the  wind  blew  her  away 
across  the  Loch,  quite  safe  and  erect,  but  cryin’  a’  the 
time  for  help;  and  when  she  landed  on  the  other  side, 
she  was  completely  reconceeled  to  life,  and  it  is  said  she 
lived  with  her  family  for  many  years  after,  though  she 
never  got  another  name  till  her  deean’  day,  but  iVbr’ 
Z/Oc/i  Tibbie, 

“  But  that’s  no  to  the  point,”  continued  my  great¬ 
grandmother,*  looking  round  the  room,  and  surveying 
its  humble  furniture, — “  To  think  o’  this  house,  that 
was  ance  the  entailed  property  and  residence  of  Lord 

- ,  and  was  said  to  have  been  built  for  a  town- 

house  to  his  ancestor  the  Regent  - - ,  being  now 

such  a  Avretched  abode!  It  beats  a’  prent.  Ah,  the 
many  gay  and  grand  sights  that  I  have  seen  here  I  This 
was  a  large  room  then,  and  the  panels  were  a’  cover¬ 
ed  with  beautiful  paintings  and  mirrors.  I  have  seen 
country  dances  here,  with  six-and-thirty  couples  in  them. 
A*  the  nobility  o’  the  town  used  to  come,  and  ladies  with 
such  hoops,  that  they  could  not  stand  closer  to  each  other 
than  at  arm’s  length,  while  their  heads  were  dressed  up 
like  the  very  Tower  o’  Babel  itsell.  My  troth,  dress  was 
dress  in  thae  days  I  There  was  a  band  o’  musicians  at 
that  end — violin  players,  amateur  and  professional,  with¬ 
out  number,  with  the  ingenious  MacGibbon  on  the  haut¬ 
boy,  and  the  lively-fingered  Crumbden  on  the  harpsichord. 
Some  gentlemen  of  birth  and  fortune,  between  the  dances, 
entertained  the  company  with  gratuitous  performances  on 
their  own  favourite  instruments,  accompanied  by  ladies 
who  could  sing.  There  was  Mr  Falconer  of  Bhesdo  on 
the  flute,  Mr  Seton  of  Bitmeddin  on  the  violin,  and  Mr 
Chrystie  of  Newhall  on  the  viol  de  gambo  ;  and  as  for 
ladies,  there  were  some  of  Crumbden’s  pupils,  whose  very 
grand-daughters  have,  to  this  day,  a  finer  hand  upon  the 
harpsichord  than  others.  No  such  agreeable  gentlemen 
or  ladies  now-a-days,  nor  such  music  neither  I  There 
were  naething  then  in  vogue  but  glide  auld  Scots  aii*8, 
such  as  Oilderoy,  Til  never  leave  thee.  She  rose  and  let  me 
itty  and  The  hridexjroom  graty  which  were  a’  played  in  as 
simple  a  style  as  when  they  were  first  uttered  by  their 
shepherd-authors  on  the  mountain  side.  Miss  Baillie  of 
Jarvis  wood,  after  wjirds  Lady  Murray  of  Stanhope-— 
though  her  father  was  a  Whig,  I  rnaun  do  her  justice  in 
this — she  sung  the  plaintive  sang  of  Tweedsidc — not  the 
new-fangled  lad  Crawford’s  version,  but  my  Lord  Tester’s 
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—in  80  sweet  and  touching  a  manner,  that  aye  when  she 
came  to  the  last  line  o*  the  verse,  ‘  I’ll  lay  my  banes  far 
frae  the  Tweed,*  the  hale  company  shed  tears ;  and  indeed 
iiaebody  could  bear  to  hear  her  sing  it,  for  they  were  sae 
sure  of  making  fools  of  themselves  before  it  was  done. 
She  was  certainly  a  sweet  creature.  Lady  Murray,  and 
could  write  fine  sangs  hersell  ;  we  were  always  on  good 
terms,  and  used  to  criticise  each  other’s  verses  with  great 
goo<l-humour.  She  was  ill-set  wi’  Sir  Alexander,  who 
was  quite  mad.  She  once  told  me,  that  the  first  of  their 
unhappy  quarrels  took  place  three  or  four  days  after  they 
were  married — it  was  i’  the  year  ten,  and  that  maks  me 
an  auld  woman.  They  came  to  live  in  the  Parliament 
Square,  which  was  not  then  altogether  rebuilt  after  the 
great  fire  o’  the  year  naething;  and  upon  Lady  Murray 
expressing  some  uneasiness  at  the  disturbance  occasioned 
by  the  sound  o’  the  mason’s  hammers  i’  the  morning  be¬ 
fore  rising.  Sir  Alexander  told  her  that  it  was  a  very 
pleasant  sound,  and  that  she  must  just  endeavour  to  think 
It  so,  else  there  would  he  nae  peace  between  them.  Was 
na  that  fine  treatment  for  a  young  wife  i’  the  hinneymoon  ? 
Put  I’m  wanderin’,  as  usual,  frae  the  point.  Ay,  ay,  I 
was  describing  the  entertainments  gien  at  balls  in  thaedays. 
However,  I  see  we’re  just  disturbing  this  good  woman, 
and  it  is  time  we  were  hame  at  Teviot  How,  to  prepare 
for  the  ladies  I  expect  to-night  to  tea  and  cards.” 

She  rose  and  moved  into  the  centre  of  the  apartment, 
when,  as  she  stood  a  few  moments  in  conversation  with  the 
old  woman  of  the  house,  1  could  not  help  contrasting  in 
idea  her  tall,  antique,  faded  figure,  half  stooping  over  her 
black  square-headed  cane,  and  surrounded  by  the  humble 
furniture  of  a  poor  dwelling,  with  the  bewitching  loveli¬ 
ness  and  stately  graces  which  were  ascribed  to  her  person 
in  youth,  when  she  moved  here,  the  centre  of  a  whole 
system  of  animated  beauties,  now  long  forgotten  in  the 
dust,  and  giving  additional  charms  to  a  scene  of  magni¬ 
ficent  festivity. 

She  seem’d  like  one  who  treads  alone 
Some  hanquet-hall  deserted. 

Whose  lights  are  fled,  whose  garlands  dead. 

And  all  but  she  departed. 

The  old  woman  soon  getting  into  the  full  tide  of  gos¬ 
sip  with  my  venerable  relation,  we  were  detained  a  few 
minutes,  during  which  it  turned  out,  that  this  aged  per¬ 
son  had  lieen  head-servant  to  the  noble  family  who  for¬ 
merly  possessed  this  mansion,  and  now  lived  retired  in  one 
of  its  garrets,  upon  a  small  pension  allowed  to  her  by  one 
of  its  members,  who  had  survived  with  life  and  fortune 
the  wrecking  period  of  the  Forty-five.  She  seemed  a 
complete  specimen  of  the  old  Scottish  domestic — attached, 
garrulous,  and  polite.  She  had  a  formality  in  her  man¬ 
ner,  which  went  far  beyond  the  utmost  limits  of  modern 
good -breeding,  and,  though  miserably  infirm,  was  not 
without  a  certain  degree  of  stateliness  in  her  personal  ap¬ 
pearance.  She  was  dressed  with  remarkable  neatness, 
and  wore  a  necklace  of  lamrner  beadsy  to  which  a  small 
crucifix  of  gold  was  attached.  What  rendered  her  at 
once  interesting  in  my  romantic  eyes,  she  had  been 
wounded,  in  the  year  1745,  by  a  shot  from  the  Castle, 
directed  at  the  coach  of  her  rebellious  master,  in  which 
she  was,  when  it  entered  the  city,  in  broad  day,  by  the 
West  Port,  then  in  possession  of  a  Highland  guard  ;  and 
she  could  tell  many  anecdotes  of  that  year,  so  remark¬ 
able  for  having  heard  the  last  faint  trumpet-note  of  as¬ 
piring  chivalry.  She  had  entered  the  service  of  the - 

family  w'hen  she  was  a  girl  ;  had  lived  many  happy  years 
with  them  in  this  then  splendid  house,  previous  to  that 
unhappy  occasion  ;  after  which,  she  iwcompaiiied  them 
abroad,  saw  them  all  die  out,  one  by  one,  with  broken 
hearts  and  ruined  fortunes,  and  then  returned  to  end  her 
own  days  amidst  the  ruins  of  their  former  abode.  My 
great-grandmother  asked  many  questions  respecting  the 
family,  which  the  old  woman  could  not  answer,  except  at 
great  length  and  with  tears.  There  was  only  one  anec¬ 


dote  of  a  ludicrous  nature,  and  that  respected  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  her  present  supporter,  who  was  a  nephew  of  the 

last  lord,  and  now  enjoyed  part  of  his  estates.  Lady _ _ 

was  very  averse  to  her  husband’s  design  of  joining  the 
Rebels,  and  when  his  nephew  came  to  Edinburgh  to  ac¬ 
company  him  away,  ordered  her  maid  to  put  boiling 
water  into  his  lordship’s  boots,  so  that,  when  he  came  to 
draw  them  on,  he  might  incapacitate  at  least  one  foot  for 
the  expedition.  13y  mistake,  the  maid  bestowed  the 
boiling  water  upon  the  nephew’s  boots,  which  stood  in  the 
kitchen  beside  her  master’s ;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that,  while  his  lordship  went  away  laughing  at  his  ne¬ 
phew's  misfortune,  the  young  gentleman  remained  at 
home,  escaped  the  perils  of  the  rebellion,  and  afterwards 
inherited  some  of  the  possessions  which  his  brave  uncle 
forfeited.  Many  other  anecdotes  we  heard  ;  but  my  great¬ 
grandmother  at  last  took  her  leave,  promising  that  I 
should  call  some  future  day,  with  a  token  of  her  regard, 
and  in  order  that  I  might  hear  out  the  rest  of  her  inte¬ 
resting  stories. 


LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES  OP 
KDINBURGH. 

WERNERIAN  SOCIETY. 

Saturday y  9th  January, 

Professor  Jameson  in  the  Chair. 

Professors  D.  Ritchie  and  Graham  ;  Drs  Scot, 
Adam,  and  Greville ;  Henry  Witham,  James  Wilson, 
Thomas  Sevright,  Esqrs.,  &c. 

The  first  paper  rea<i  at  this  meeting  was  a  communication 
from  Dr  Greville,*  “  On  the  various  economical  uses  of  Sea- 
plants.”  The  Marine  Algie,  it  was  remarked  by  the  es¬ 
sayist,  though  they  hold  a  low  place  in  the  vegetable  king- 
d4)m,  are  entitled  to  the  attention  of  the  naturalist  on  account 
of  their  beauty,  their  adaptation  to  the  place  they  occupy  m 
creation,  and  their  economical  use.  Viewed  merely  in  a 
picturesque  light,  there  is  something  charming  in  the  con¬ 
templation  of  the  submarine  groves  and  meadows  which 
they  form,  diversified  and  enlivened  by  countless  hosts  of 
animated  creatures,  to  whom  they  atford  nourishment  and 
shelter.  Some  of  the  algae  are  not  to  be  rec<>gnised  by  the 
naktHl  eye,  except  from  the  appearance  they  give  to  larger 
species,  on  which  they  are  paiiisitical ;  others  attain  an 
enormous  size.  The  more  gigantic  algae  are  enabled  to  buoy 
themselves  up  in  the  waves  by  means  of  various  peculiarities 
of  structure;  thus  some  of  them  are  furnishetl  with  hollow 
stems,  others  have  vesicles  filled  with  air  imbe<lded  or  at¬ 
tached  to  their  leaves.  The  larger  algae,  at  least  such  as  are 
destined  to  buffet  with  stormy  seas,  have  roots  which  grapple 
the  rocks  by  means  of  tough  and  thick  fibres  ;  others,  which 
are,  by  the  nature  of  their  abodes  or  of  their  figure,  less  ex- 
poswl,  are  attai'hed  by  a  simple  shield-like  base.  It  was, 
liowever,  chiefly  upon  the  economical  uses  of  the  algie  that 
the  remarks  of  the  essayist  turned.  Some  of  them  are  use¬ 
ful  as  articles  of  food  or  medicine,  others  are  of  importance 
in  the  arts.  As  food,  several  kinds  are  greedily  sought  alter 
by  ciittle,  especially  in  the  north  of  Pmrope.  In  Norway, 
the  fucus  serratus  and  the  chorda  filum  are  stored  u[»  for 
winter  fodder.  Man,  too,  makes  extensive  use  of  the  algie 
ill  this  way.  The  lower  classes  inhabiting  the  coasts  ot  our 
own  country,  the  poor  on  the  coast  of  South  America,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  employ  various 
species  of  sea-weeds  as  esculents  ;  and  the  richer  classes 
tliroughout  the  world  seek  after  some  of  them  to  heighten  the 
atti*actions  of  their  luxurious  tables.  The  gracilaria  com- 
pressa  of  our  own  shores  has  been  discovered,  by  a  lady  of 
the  author’s  acquaintance,  to  form  an  excellent  ]>ickle  ;  the 
chondrus  crispus  entered,  on  the  southern  and  western  coasts 
of  Ireland,  into  the  composition  oi b lane-mange ;  and  an  un¬ 
determined  species  gelidium  furnished  the  materials  of 
the  celebrated  edible  swallows’  nests.  In  a  me<lical  point 
of  view,  the  algie  are  important  chiefly  as  the  source  whence 
iodine  is  derivwi.  This  gas  is  known  to  be  a  powerful  re¬ 
medy  in  cases  of  goitre.  Burnt  sponge  used  to  be  aduii- 
nistered  as  a  remtSy  for  this  disease  ;  and  in  South  Ame¬ 
rica  the  stems  of  a  sea-weed  are  chewed  by  the  inhabitant 
whenever  goitre  is  prevalent.  Probably  both  plants  owed 

♦  The  paper,  of  which  we  present  an  alwtract,  is  intended  to  1®’’^ 
a  part  of  the  introduction  to  Dr  Greville’s  forthcoming  work  on  the 
Algae, 
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their  efficacy  to  the  pr^ence  of  iodine.  It  wjw  worthy  of 
rk  that  French  kelp  yielded  more  iodine  than  British  ; 
that  manufactured  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  more 
than  the  French.  It  is,  however,  in  the  arts  that  the  uti- 
lltv  of  the  marine  algje  is  most  conspicuous.  The  gracilaria 
'  furnishes  the  Chinese  with  an  invaluable  glue  and 
arnish.  It  is  also  probable  that  this  plant  is  the  princijml 
•ii^redient  in  the  gummy  matter  called  chin-chou  or  haUsai 
ill  China  and  Japan,  the  transparent  gluten  of  which  is  used 
bv  the  natives  to  till  the  lozenge-shaped  interstices  ot  their 
bamboo  window-frames.  About  27,000  pounds  of  the  gra- 
cilaria  tenax  is  imported  annually  from  the  province  of  Fo- 
kieii  and  Tchekian,  at  Canton,  where  it  sells  for  Od.  or 
8ii  per  pound.  The  chondnis  crispy s  (already  mentioned) 
is  converted  in  Ireland  into  size  for  the  use  of  house-paint¬ 
ers.  An  immense  variety  of  algre  are  employed  in  making 
kelp  and  it  is  in  this  manufacture  that  their  utility  is  most 
cotispiciious.  The  number  of  jieople  employed  by  it,  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly,  in  the  Orkney  Islands,  amounts,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr  Peterkin,  to  20,000.  According  to  Dr  Barry, 
the  quantity  made  in  these  islands,  from  1790  to  1800, 
amounted,  in  more  than  one  year,  to  .SOO  tons,  and  as  the 
price  was  then  from  £9  to  £  10  per  ton,  the  manufacture 
sometimes  brought  nearly  £JO,000  into  the  place  in  one  sea¬ 
son.  Dr  E.  D  Clarke  observes,  in  1797,  that  cattle  and 
kelp  form  the  chief  objects  of  commerce.  At  Caniia,  the 
Doctor  was  informed,  that  if  kelp  kept  its  ]>rice,  one  pro¬ 
prietor  would  clear  £6000,  and  another  £10,000,  hy  that 
article  of  produce  alone.  Kelp  has  sunk  in  value  since  the 
close  of  the  last  war,  owing  to  the  superior  quality  ot  Spa¬ 
nish  barilla  for  the  purposes  of  soap-boiling  and  gdass-nm- 
king.  It  is,  however,  still  an  important  object  of  domestic 
conimerce.  The  importance  of  sea- weed  as  a  manure  for 
land  has  long  been  recognised.  The  produce  of  the  algje 
is  far  less  exposed  to  the  casualties  arising  from  our  preca¬ 
rious  climate  than  the  crops  of  the  agriculturist.  In  some 
parts,  the  sea-weed  is  cut  only  every  third  year — where 
there  are  strong  currents,  an  annual  harvest  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  without  injury.  Attempts  have  been  made,  not 
without  success,  to  cultivate  sea-weed  where  it  did  not 
grow  naturally.  By  covering  sandy  bays  with  large  stones, 
crops  of  fuci  have  been  obtained  in  about  three  years,  the 
sea  appearing  to  abound  everywhere  with  their  seeds.  The 
rapidity  of  developement  in  the  larger  algae  is  striking.  Mr 
Stevenson,  the  engineer,  while  engaged  in  erecting  a  stone 
beacon  on  a  low  rock,  called  the  Carr,  situated  near  the  en¬ 
trance  into  the^  Frith  of  Forth,  found  a  portion  of  its  sur¬ 
face  thickly  covered  with  large  sea- weeds  in  May  1814, 
which  he  had  left  completely  bare  in  the  preceding  Novem¬ 
ber,  the  sea-weeds  having  been  cut  away,  and  their  bases 
trampled  down  by  the  workmen,  and  part  of  the  rock  even 
chiselled.  The  common  tangle,  digitatusy  was  already 

two  feet  long — the  /’news  esculentus  meiisured  six  feet,  and 
the  small  appendages  which,  at  maturity,  contain  the  seeds 
of  the  plants,  were  already  visible. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Scot,  of  Corstorphine,  next  read  a  learned 
and  int«*esting  ]>aper  On  the  rams  and  badgers,  with  the 
skins  of  which  the  Israelites  covered  the  outside  of  their  ta¬ 
bernacles.” 

Specimens  (bred  in  Europe,  from  imported  eggs,  hy^  ^I. 
Sommer,  of  Altona)  of  the  Saturnia  luna,  a  rare  North 
American  moth,  as  also  of  the  cocon  and  eggs  of  the  ani¬ 
mal,  were  exhibited.  Some  notes  on  its  n.atural  history,  by 
Mr  James  Wilson,  were  read  by  the  Secretary.  Mr  Wilson 
intimated  an  intention  of  submitting  some  remarks  on  the 
geogra|>hical  distribution  of  animals  to  the  Society  at  an  eiu*ly 
opportunity. 

The  Secretary  reported  to  the  Society  the  reception  of  a 
new  volume  ot  rraiisactions  from  the  Royal  Scientific  So- 
<jety  ot  Berlin  ;  and  the  business  of  the  meeting  being  con¬ 
cluded,  the  Society  adjourned. 


SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQUARIES  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Mon  dap  y  Wtk  January. 
Sir  Henry  Jardine  in  the  Chair. 

^rrsenty — ^^Professor  Brunton  ;  Drs  Carson,  Ilibbert, 
orthwick ;  James  Skene,  Thomas  Allan,  Donald  Gre¬ 
gory,  Esquires,  &c. 

^‘♦‘^‘oived  during  the  recess,  as  had  not 
.  ^*^*^*^  previous  meeting,  were  presented  by 

_ ,1  ****?^V^  INIuseum.  'Fhe  most  interesting  were 

th  '  **  letter  of  the  Edinhurgh  \%dunteers  olfering 

services  against  Prince  Charles  Edward  ;  a  collection 


of  old  English,  and  a  few  Grecian  and  Roman  coins ;  a 
great  number  of  books,  among  which  were  the  Transactions 
of  several  Parisian  Societies.  A  letter  was  likewise  read 
from  General  Ainslie,  giving  an  account  of  his  exertions  to 
extend  the  Society’s  correspon deuce  among  the  French  An¬ 
tiquaries.  The  thanks  oi  the  Society  were  unanimously 
voted  to  General  Ainslie.  There  was  also  exhibited  a  beau¬ 
tiful  intaglio  of  Hercules  strangling  the  Nemean  Lion,  worn 
as  a  seal  by  John  Duke  of  Lauderdale. 

Dr  Brunton  resumed  the  reading  of  Colonel  Millar’s 
Essay  “  On  the  site  of  the  battle  of  Mons  Grampius,”  an 
abstract  of  the  first  part  of  wdiich  is  contained  in  our  58th 
Number.  From  Dunearn  Hill,  which  Colonel  Millar  as¬ 
signed  in  the  first  part  of  his  Essay  as  the  wdnter  quartei*s 
of  Agricola,  he  supjmses  him  to  have  marched  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  seventh  campaign  to  Markinch,  then  due  north 
towards  Falkland,  a  little  beyond  which  he  took  up  his 
station  at  the  base  of  the  Lomond  hill,  which  the  author 
assumes  to  have  been  the  ^foJis  Grampius  of  Tacitus.  Suh- 
sequently  he  thinks  the  Roman  General  intrenched  him¬ 
self  upon  Pitfour  hill,  the  eastern  termination  of  the  Ochill 
range,  four  miles  to  the  north.  The  P^den  flows  midway 
between  the  hills  of  Pitfour  and  Lomond  ;  and  its  valley. 
Colonel  Millar  undertakes  to  demonstrate,  was  the  scene  of 
hostile  operations  between  the  Romans  and  Caletlonians. 
He  rests  his  opinion  upon  various  grounds.  I’irstly,  the 
tradition  of  the  country  that  a  great  battle  was  fought 
there ;  secondly,  the  accordance  of  the  terrain  with  the  de¬ 
scription  of  Tacitus;  thirdly,  the  numerous  places  of  se¬ 
pulture,  [lartly  Roman,  partly  Caledonian,  and  the  arms 
found  all  over  the  field  ;  fourthly,  the  strong  intrenchmeiits 
upon  the  Pitfour  and  Lomond  hills;  lastly,  the  isolated 
character  of  the  latter  eminence  more  consonant  than  a 
range  of  mountains  with  the  singular  word  Mons. 

Tlie  conclusion  of  the  Essay  was  deferred  till  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Society. 


METROPOLITAN  THEATRICALS. 

LondoUy  January  11,1 830. 

In  accordance  with  all  those  laws  for  this  season  “  made 
and  provided,”  the  Genius  of  Pantomime  now  rules  lord 
of  the  ascendant  over  the  dramatic  dynasty  of  liondon  ; 
for,  with  the  exception  of  one  house,  whose  treasury  and 
whose  stage  are  both  much  too  limited  in  their  resources 
for  such  an  exhibition,  we  have  a  Harlequinade  at  every 
theatre  in  the  IMetropolis.  Whilst  Covent  Garden  re¬ 
joices  in  “  Cock  Robin,”  and  Drury  Lane  is  exultant 
with  “  Jack-in-the-Box  ;”  the  Cobourg  attracts  with  the 
“  Enchanted  Harp,”  the  Surrey  is  elo<|uent  wdth  “  Har¬ 
lequin’s  Alphabet,”  and  the  Adelphi  exhibits  the  “  Dwarf 
and  the  IMagic  Needle.”  Sadler’s  Wells  boasts  of  the 
“  Hag  of  the  Poorest  Raven  ;”  the  Olympic  shines  re¬ 
splendent  with  the  “  Polar  Star ;”  arnl  the  Pavilion — 
w'hich  the  TimeSy  in  its  fervour  for  early  intelligence, 
burned  down  in  a  mistake,  about  a  fortnight  ago,  with 
three  adjoining  houses! — the  ill-used  Pavilion  glories  in 
“  Mother  Carey’s  Chickens.”  Not  having  met  with  any 
praiseworthy  individual,  wdio  has  deserved  well  of  his 
country  by  seeing  them  ally  I  cannot,  like  some  critics, 
describe  that  of  which  I  know  nothing,  and  must,  there¬ 
fore,  limit  my  observations  to  those  few  to  which  my 
obseryation  has  been  limited.  Mr  P’arley’s  authorship  at 
Coveiit  Ganlen  is  this  year  a  comparatiye  failure  ;  for, 
though  Cock  Robin’s  P'uneral-procession,  the  Star  of 
Venus,  the  gigantic  Watch-house  Spider,  and  one  or  two 
other  points,  are  excellent,  yet  in  whim,  splendour,  scene¬ 
ry,  and  general  effect,  it  is  decidedly  inferior  to  Mr  Bar¬ 
rymore’s  rival  exhibition  at  Drury  Lane  ;  which,  allow¬ 
ing  fur  the  general  absence  of  the  ancient  wit  and  humour 
from  all  modern  Pantomimes,  is  very  good  indeed;  while 
Stanfield’s  moving  Diorama  of  the  Royal  Domains  of 
VV  inds(»r,  and  Virginia  Waters,  with  a  real  cascade,  can 
be  exceeded  by  the  reality only%  and  must  draw  crowds,  in¬ 
dependent  of  any  auxiliary.  J’he  exhibitions  of  the  minor 
houses  are,  doubtless,  all  admirable  in  their  way,  though 
not  in  mine  ;  and  if  only  half  of  their  play-bill  annonnee- 
rnerits  of  “  overflowing  audiences,”  “  tumultuous  ap¬ 
plause,”  and  “  every  evening  till  farther  notice,”  may 
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ON  THE  STATUES  OP  THE  MUSES  IN  THE 
GALLERY  AT  PARIS. 

From  the  German  of  Schiller. 

Ay  !  let  the  Fmnk  with  arms  in  hand, 

Bear  home  from  every  plunder’d  land 
The  prized  remains  of  Grecian  skill, 

And  in  his  gaudy  gallery. 

Give  to  the  gazing  vulgar  eye 
Trophy  to  trophy  added  still. 

How  much  in  vain  !  In  silence  all 
They  stand  around  the  gloomy  hall, 

Kor  start  to  life  where  soul  is  none : 

With  him  alone  the  Muses  dwell. 

Who  hears  them  in  his  heart’s  Avarm  cell ; 

Still  to  the  Vandal  they  are  stone  !  U.  M. 


SONNET  TO  — . 

Were  I  to  fold  thee,  lady,  to  my  heart. 

And  press  one  burning  kiss  upon  thy  brow, 

Percliance  the  restless  fever  might  depart, 

That  shoots  so  wildly  through  my  hot  veins  now  ; — 

I  bmg  to  tell  thee  that  thou  art  beloved, 

I  long  to  mingle  my  whole  soul  with  thine, — 

I  long  to  know  my  passion  unreproved. 

And  hear  thee  trembling  whisper  thou  art  mine ! 

_ Away !  away  !  that  bliss  can  never  be  ! 

Two  different  paths  through  this  dull  life  are  ours  ; 

I  shall  be  tossed  on  fortune’s  stormy  sea. 

Thou  wilt  roam  on  through  summer’s  brightest  flowers ! 
And,  like  the  cloud-born  shadoAV  in  the  wind. 

All  thought  of  me  will  pass  from  thy  glad  mind. 

II.  G.  B. 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


It  is  among  the  reports  of  the  day,  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  again 
engaged  on  a  romance,  of  which  the  hero  is  Sir  James  Douglas,  who 
bore  the  Bruce’s  heart  to  Spain.  We  have  the  best  means  of  know¬ 
ing  that  there  is  no  truth  in  it  whatever. 

Allan  Cunningham  is  busy  with  his  second  volume  of  the  Lives  of 
the  Painters.  It  will  contain  Memoirs  of  West,  Opie,  Barry,  Blake, 
Bird,  Fuseli,  Raeburn,  and  others. 

The  Rev.  Mr  Parry  is  preparing  the  Poetical  Beauties  of  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries,  from  Surrey  to  Dryden. 

The  Dominie's  Legacy,  by  the  author  of  the  Sectarian,  is  an¬ 
nounced. 

There  has  just  appeared,  at  St  Petersburg,  a  collection  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  letters  of  Peter  the  Great,  in  two  volumes.  Two  additional 
volumes  are  to  be  published  very  shortly. 

A  new  volume  of  Dublin  Hospital  Reports  is  now  in  course  of  pub¬ 
lication,  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr  Graves, 

Mr  M‘Gregor  is  engaged  upon  a  third  series  of  Stories  from  the  ; 
History  of  Ireland,  comprising  the  period  from  the  accession  of 
James  I.  to  the  Legislative  Union  in  1801. 

A  volume  of  poems,  entitled  Leisure  Hours,  by  James  Moore 
Shelley,  is  in  the  press. 

The  Portfolio  of  the  Martyr  Student,  by  a  Country  Curate,  is  on 
the  eve  of  publication. 

There  is  at  present  publishing  in  Paris  an  edition  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  works,  and  Cooper’s  novels,  uniform  in  It^mo.  The  titles  of 
»everal  of  Sir  Walter’s  well-known  productions  sound  rather  oddly  in 
French.  Thus  we  have — Le  Lai  du  Dernier  Menestrel — Le  Lord 
des  Isles — La  Prison  D’Edinbourg — Les  Eaux  de  Saint  Ronan — Les 
Chroniques  dc  la  Canongate — La  Jolie  Fille  de  Perth,  dec.  We  also 
observe  a  novel  of  Cooper’s  advertised,  not  generally  known  in  this 
country  the  French  title  is — Precaution,  ou  le  Choix  d’un  Mari. 

Among  other  new  works,  Mr  Murray  announces  a  Life  of  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles,  by  his  Widow, — Essay  on  Financial  Reform,  by 
Sir  Henry  Parnell,— Principles  of  Geology,  by  C.  Lyell,  Foreign 
Secretary  of  the  (Jeological  Society, — Travels  in  the  Morea,  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Martin  Leake, — The  Life  and  Reign  of  George  III., — The  Life 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,  by  J.  A.  Paris,  M.D., — and  a  History  of 
France,  by  Mrs  Markham. 


e  understand  that  a  new  work,  in  three  volumes,  entitled  Pic¬ 
tures  of  Scottish  Scenes  and  Character,  will  shortly  make  its  appear- 
^uce,  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Bennet,  Editor  of  the  Glasgow  Free  Press, 
he  work  is  just  now  in  course  of  publication,  under  the  auspices  of 


the  London  house  of  Whittaker  &  Co.,  and  is  expected  to  be  issued 
about  the  end  of  the  present,  or  beginning  of  the  next  month. 

Nkw  Periodicals. — We  have  receivetl  the  first  two  numbers  of 
the  Dublin  Litcrarf/  GazettCt  and  are  happy  to  perceive  that  they  pro# 
mise  well.  Number  II.  is  a  decided  improvement  upon  No.  I.,and  wc 
hope  the  succeeding  numbers  will  continue  to  increase  in  excellence. 
The  articles  we  like  most  are  “  Kate  Connor,”  a  Tale  by  Mrs  S.  C. 
Hall, — “  One  of  us  in  London,” — “  Personal  Sketches — No,  I.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington,” — and  **  Dublin  versus  London.”  The  reviews 
of  books  are  also  judicious,  though  we  think  a  little  deficient  in  what 
we  Scotch  call  spunk.  On  the  whole,  under  the  able  editorship  of  Mr 
Johnstone,  we  have  little  doubt  of  the  success  of  the  Dublin  Liter 
rarp  Gazette. — We  have  received  the  first  number  of  the  Perth  Mis-> 
cellany  of  Literature,  Agriculture,  Gardening,  and  Local  Intelli¬ 
gence,  In  external  appearance,  it  a  good  deal  resembles  the  Literary 
Journal;  but  it  is  to  be  published  only  once  a-month,  and  contains 
half  a  sheet  of  additional  matter.  Judging  from  the  first  number^ 
we  augur  well  of  this  publication  ; — the  contents  are  highly  respect¬ 
able  and  well  varied  ;  and  it  appears  to  be  an  addition  of  some  con¬ 
sequence  to  the  literature  of  Perthshire. — Mr  Jerdan,  of  the  London 
Literary  Gazette,  with  the  assistance  of  his  son-in-law,  Don  Trueba 
y  Cosio,  author  of  the  Life  of  Hernan  Cortes,  has  set  on  fool  a  Fo- 
reign  Literary  Gazette,  of  which  two  numbers  have  appeared.  It  is 
respectably  conducted,  and  will  interfere,  we  should  think,  not  a 
little  with  the  profits  of  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Reviews. — We  have 
received  from  Glasgow  several  numbers  of  a  periodical  work  going 
on  there  called  The  Thistle,  They  have  been  sent  to  us  as  a  token 
of  the  satisfaction  felt  by  the  conductor  at  the  view  which  the 
Literary  Journal  took  of  Miss  Smithson,  and  particularly  at  the 
fearless  and  honest  manner  in  which  the  opinion  was  expressed 
and  also  that  we  might  not  be  misled  regarding  the  estimation  in 
which  Miss  Smithson  is  there  held,  from  the  dishonest  puffs  that 
have  appeared  of  her  in  some  of  the  Glasgow  newspapers.”  In  ro* 
turn  for  these  compliments,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state,  that  we 
have  read  with  great  satisfaction  the  article  on  Miss  Smithson  in  The 
Thistle.  It  is  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  dramatic  criticism  we  have 
seen  for  a  long  while,  and  has  our  entire  concurrence. 

Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. — The  sudden  death  of  this  great  artist, 
in  the  59th  year  of  his  age,  cannot  be  too  deeply  regretted  by  the 
friends  of  art  in  this  country.  One  consolation  remains,  that  he  has 
left  a  name  immortalized  by  his  works,  and  that  though  he  had 
lived  to  the  age  of  a  hundred,  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  him  to 
have  increased  his  fame.  Wilkie  is  talked  of  as  his  successor  in  the 
Presidency  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

The  Birth-da V  of  Burns. — Many  Clubs  all  over  Scotland  are 
looking  anxiously  forward  to  Monday,  the  I’oth  instant.  The  Leith 
Burns’  Club  intend  holding  their  fourth  anniversary  dinner  on  that 
day,  in  the  Exchange  Hotel,  and  the  meeting  is  expected  to  be  more 
numerously  attended  than  on  any  former  occasion. 

Birth-place  of  the  Poet  Home. — In  that  respectable  work, 
the  ”  Lives  of  Eminent  Scotsmen,”  it  is  stated  that  “  John  Home 
was  born  in  the  parish  of  Ancrum,  in  Roxburghshire,  in  1724 ;  stu¬ 
died  at  Edinburgh,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  1747.” 
This  is  entirely  incorrect.  Henry  Mackenzie,  in  his  Life  of  Home, 
mentions  truly,  that  he  was  born  in  Leith,  on  the  2Jd  day  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1722»  (O.  S.)  and  that  he  was  the  son  of  Mr  Alexander 
Home,  town-clerk  of  Leith,  and  Mrs  Christian  Hay,  daughter  of  Mr 
John  Hay,  writer  in  Edinburgh;  that  he  received  the  rudiments  of 
his  education  at  the  Grammar-school  <«f  Leith,  and  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  4th  August,  1745.” 
In  corroboration  of  this  statement,  we  are  able  to  mention,  that  the 
author  of  “  Douglas”  was  born  in  a  house  which  stood,  but  is  now 
taken  down,  at  the  corner  of  Quality-street,  Leith,  leading  into  Ber- 
nard-street.  His  remains  are  in  the  cemetery  of  South  Leith,  where, 
a  few  days  ago,  another  member  of  the  family  of  Home  was  buried. 

Foreign  Literature. — In  France,  Cuvier  and  St  Hilaire  are 
busily  prosecuting  the  study  of  Zoology ;  De  Candolle  continues  his 
researches  into  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  ;  and  Malte  Brun  is  still  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  extending  the  science  of  Geography.  The  three 
most  popular  of  the  French  poets,  Beranger,  Mciry,  and  Barthdlemy, 
have  all  involved  themselves  in  trouble,  by  the  political  bias  they 
have  given  to  their  writings.  The  heroes  of  the  republican  and  im¬ 
perial  Governments  are  still  pouring  forth  innumerable  Memoirs 
those  of  Bourrienne  and  of  the  Due  de  St  Simon  are  among  the 
most  important.  Translations  into  French  have  lately  appeared  of 
the  w’orks  of  Macculloch  and  Jeremy  Bcntham. — In  Germany, 
Goethe,  whose  eightieth  birth-day  has  been  celebrated  by  his  enthu¬ 
siastic  countrymen,  has  lately  published  a  volume  of  Letters,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him  by  Schiller,  during  the  years  1806,  7.  Caroline  Pich- 
ler  has  written  a  new  Romance  on  the  subject  of  the  retaking  of 
Buda.  She  and  Tieck  are  among  the  principal  contributors  to  the 
German  Annuals,  which  are  as  numerous  as  ever.  Niebuhr  is  still 
busy  with  his  publication  of  the  Byzantine  Classics.  Dietrich  HUll- 
man  has  published  a  work  on  the  Statistical  Condition  of  Cities  in  the 
Middle  Ages:  in  this  department  of  literature  he  treads  successfully 
on  the  footsteps  of  Hallam  and  Sismondi.— In  Italy,  Manzoni  seems 
to  rank  among  the  first  living  authors,  and,  as  a  novel-writer,  is  con- 
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lidered  by  his  countrymen  very  little  inferior  to  Sir  Walter  Scott*— 
In  Russia,  the  rigid  censorship  is  a  severe  drag  upon  literature ;  yet, 
Botwithstanding,  both  poets  and  political  writers  are  on  the  increase 
there. 

News  prom  Rome. — From  peculiar  sources  of  information,  we 
are  enabled  to  state  some  interesting  facts  regarding  the  recent  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  fine  arts  in  Rome.  Thorwaldsen,  who  is  now  generally  al. 
lowed  to  be  the  first  sculptor  living,  is  going  on  with  his  great  work 
of  Christ  and  the  twelve  Apostles,  for  the  Cathedral  in  Berlin.  The 
figure  of  Christ  has  seldom  or  never  been  equalled;  the  attitude  is 
simple,  but  impressive,  and  the  expression  of  the  whole  is  full  of 
deity,  and  of  beauty  finely  mixed  with  sublimity.  The  chief  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  mind  of  Canova  and  Thorwaldsen  seems  to  be, 
that  the  former  was  so  deeply  imbued  with  the  feeling  of  beauty, 
that  he  was  apt  to  lose  himself  when  he  attempted  to  be  sublime ; 
whereas  the  latter  is  so  devoted  to  sublimity,  that  his  feelings  of 
beauty,  especially  of  female  beauty,  are  less  intense.  Thorwaldsen’s 
mind  is  probably  the  higher  of  the  two ;  and  it  may  be  mentioned,  that 
the  chief  fault  found  by  the  artists  in  Rome  to  Dr  Memes’s  late  History 
of  the  Fine  Arts— a  book  they  hold  in  much  esteem— is,  that  it  scarcely 
bestows  sufficient  praise  on  Thorwaldsen.  It  should  be  recollected, 
however,  that  Dr  Memes  visited  Rome  before  this  sculptor  had  risen 
to  the  eminence  he  has  now  attained ;  and,  besides,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Canova  did  more  for  art  than'Thorwaldsen  has  done,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  restoring  it  to  its  ancient  purity, 
and  redeeming  it  from  the  spurious  style  of  Bernini.  In  this  respect, 
Flaxman  and  Canova  stand  together  unrivalled.  A  fine  statue  of  the 
late  Pope  is  among  Thorwaldsen’s  latest  works. — The  English  sculp¬ 
tor,  Mr  Gibson,  ranks  next  in  reputation.  A  Narcissus,  which  he  has 
just  finished,  is  considered  worthy  of  Canova.  The  figure  is  recum¬ 
bent,  in  the  attitude  of  looking  at  his  shadow,  and  is  sweet,  simple, 
and  beautiful  in  a  most  surpassing  degree.  A  Nymph  sitting  is  Gib¬ 
son’s  last  work,  and  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  his  Narcissus. 
This  artist  is  only  about  two  or  three-and-thirty. — Wyeght,  an  Eng- 
.  likh,  and  Scoular,  a  Scotch  sculptor,  are  also  much  esteemed.  Secu¬ 
lar’s  chief  work  is  the  Deluge— a  group  of  three  figures.  His  Adam 
and  Eve  are  also  considered  excellent — The  Italian  sculptor  who  has 
succeeded  (’anova  in  his  studio  is  very  favourably  spoken  of ;  and  there 
are  some  exceedingly  clever  German  sculptors  now  studying  in  Rome. 
—Among  the  English  painters  resident  there,  Geddes  and  Eastley 
may  be  mentioned  as  having  particularly  distinguished  themselves, 
the  former  chiefly  as  a  portrait- painter. — A  few  weeks  ago,  upwards 
of  thirty  young  Gorman  sculptors,  painters,  architects,  and  poets, 
came  to  Rome  in  a  body,  having,  in  the  delightful  enthusiasm  of 
their  nature,  performed  the  whole  of  their  pilgrimage  on  foot,  from 
their  native  country  to  the  “  eternal  city.” 


^  Jami€^s-noru—\6,  Why  is  the  Principal’s  chin  like  the  chin  of  a  m 
I  ried  man  ?  Because  it  is  that  of  a  Husband  Brzirr/.— 17.  w  0!^’ 
I  Professor  of  Church  History  not  the  least  like  Sir  Walter  Scott’* 
grandson  ?  Fecause  the  one  is  Hugh  Li«/cjohn,  and  the  othw  * 
Hugh  McU*/cjohn. 

j  Should  I  hear  of  any  further  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  Royal 
I  Commission,  I  shall  be  glad  to  let  you  know;  and  lam,  sir  you* 
obedient  servant,  A.  RiddLI  ^ 

I 

j  Theatrical  Gossip — The  letter  from  London,  on  a  previous  pa^e 

j  contains  a  variety  of  information  upon  this  subject. — Miss  Paton  and 
I  Sapio  have  been  attending  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Concerts 
Miss  Paton  is  now  at  Bath,  and  in  excellent  voice.  She  will  begin 

I  her  engagement  at  Covent  Garden  early  in  February. _ Pasta  is  said 

I  to  be  engaged  at  Copenhagen  for  the  winter  season.— The  perform¬ 
ance  of  Miss  Mitford’s  new  tragedy  of  Otho’*  is  postponed  ;  the  re¬ 
cent  death  of  the  amiable  authoress’s  mother  is  assigned  as  a  cause.-, 

I  Sontag  is  still  performing  at  Paris ;  but  her  marriage  with  the  Count  de 
I  Rossi  (who  is  he  ?)  is  said  to  be  no’longer'a  secret.  She  has  lately 
been  playing  the  part  of  Lucy  Ashton^  in  an  Italian  version  of  The 
Bride  of  Lammermoor,”  called  Le  Nozze  di  Lammermoor,”  the 
music  by  Caraffa. — One  hundred  and  seventy-five  new  pieces  have 
'  been  produced  in  Paris  during  the  year  1 829.  Of  these  not  above 
twenty  can  be  said  to  have  succeeded.  The  most  successful  bore  the 
following  titles: — William  Tell — Henry  III.— Christina  at  Fontain- 
hleau — An  Election  Day — Elizabeth  ’of  England — ^The  Betrothed— 
1  he  Two  Nights — The  Family  of  the  Baron — Cricri — Marino  Fa- 
liero— and  Nero’s  Festival. — Liston  and  Miss  F.  H.  Kelly  are  plaving 
at  Liverpool. — Braham  and  F’anny  Ayton  are  still  in  Dublin,  where 
“  Masaniello”  has  been  exceedingly  successful. — It  is  almost  unne¬ 
cessary  to  remind  our  readers  that  Miss  Jarman  takes  her  benefit  thii 
j  evening,  because  we  perceive  by  the  box  plan  that  the  house  is  to  be 
!  as  full  as  it  can  hold.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  When  we  said  that 
!  Braham  and  Mathews  were  to  succeed  Miss  Jarman,  we  ought  to 
have  said  Mathews  and  Braham.  The  former  makes  his  appearance 
on  Monday.  We  are  to  lose  Miss  Jarman  for  little  more  than  three 
I  weeks.  She  has  accepted  of  several  provincial  engagements  in  Dun- 
I  dee,  Perth,  Aberdeen,  Glasgow,  and  elsewhere,  and  is  then  to  return 
to  perform  here  with  Young  and  Vandenhotf.  This  is  also  as  it 
j  .should  be. — We  are  informed  that  a  raelo-drama,  entitled  “  A  Legend 
,  of  the  Hartz,  or  the  Magic  Rifle,”  written  by  a  youth  of  1.5  years  of 
I  age,  will  be  performed  at  the  Caledonian  Theatre,  soon  after  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  company  in  March.— The  two  rival  Theatres  in  Glasgow, 
under  Seymour  and  Alexander,  seem  to  be  starving  each  other. 

Weekly  List  of  Performances. 

Jan.  9 — 15. 


THE  EDINBURGH  UNIVERSITY  AND  ITS  PROFESSORS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal, 

Sir,— As  all  information  uiion  this  subject  must  be  interesting  to 
your  readers,  I  am  happy  to  hare  it  in  my  power  to  inform  you,  that 
In  the  prosecution  of  its  arduous  duties,  the  Royal  Commission  has 
seen  proper  to  propose  the  following  important  questions  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Professors  in  this  University,  to  which  I  understand  the  sub- 
Joincil  answers  have  been  returned 

1.  Why  is  the  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  like  a  person  wlio 
sells  scented  soap  ?  Because  he  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  oil  of 
palms, — 2.  Why  is  the  Professor  of  Logic  like  a  legal  document? 
Because  he  is  an  awfu*  David. — 5.  Why  are  the  students  who  attend 
the  lectures  on  Agriculture  the  most  disreputable  set  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  ?  Because  they  have  all  been  sent  to  Coventry. — 4.  Why  is  the 
Professor  of  Military  Surgery  like  a  dance  in  France  ?  Because  he 
is  a  Dall-in-Gall, — 5.  Why  is  Professor  Hope  like  a  locksmith  ?  Be¬ 
cause  he  is  acquainted  with  every  kind  of  key-mystery, — 6.  What  is 
‘the  difference  between  the  former  and  the  present  Professor  of 
Universal  History  ?  The  one  was  Tytle-r,  and  the  other  is  title-d. — 
7.  Why  is  it  much  to  be  regretted  that  Dr  Chalmers  ever  left  Fife  ? 
Because  he  is  now  out  of  Kirk-a*-day. — 8.  Why  ought  Professor 
Leslie  to  keep  a  journal  ?  Because  it  would  be  an  excellent  specimen 
of  a  dye-lutiry. — 9.  Why  should  the  Professor  of  Civil  Law  never  re¬ 
main  long  in  the  same  place  ?  Because  every  body  likes  to  see  Cheap 
travelling.— 10.  W'hy  does  the  Professor  of  Public  Law,  who  never 
lectures,  pay  more  attention  to  his  pupils  than  any  other  ?  Because 
.he  has  only  two,  and  these  are  the  pupils  of  his  eye. — 1 1.  W’hy  is  the 
Piofessor  of  Mathematics  like  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal  f 
Because  he  is  much  read  in  numbers,  and  in  all  circles. — 12.  W'hy  is 
Professor  Pillans  like  the  Member  for  Galway  ?  Because  he  is  much 
interested  in  the  cause  of  Humanity. — 13.  W’hy  dex^s  Professor  Bell 
puldish  so  many  eilitions  of  his  Commentaries  ?  Because  he  is  fond 
of  ringing  the  change,  and  of  making  the  change  ring. — 14.  Why 
should  Professor  Napier’s  legs  disqii.ilify  him  for  his  Professorship? 
Because  they  do  not  seem  well  adapted  for  Conveyancing,  nor,  as  a 
Cockney  friend  remarks,  are  they  well  adapted  to  Mac-ver/, — 15.  W  hy 
is  the  Professor  of  Natural  History  like  Charles  1.  ?  Because  he  is 


Sat.  The  Honeymoon,  6f  The  Twelfth  Cake, 

Mon.  The  House  of  Aspen,  Do, 

Tuks.  The  Magiiie  and  the  Maid,  William  Thompson,  Sf  Do. 
W  BD.  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  Sf  Do, 

Thurs.  The  Beliefs  Stratagem,  Sf  Do. 

Fri.  The  Point  of  Honour,  A  Roland  for  an  Oliver,  Sf  Do, 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

**  Account  of  a  Grand  Aerial  Voyage,**  by  the  Ettrick  Shepherd, 
which  reached  us  too  late  for  this  week,  will  appear  next  Satur¬ 
day. 

On  Saturday  se’ennight.  The  Editor  in  his  Slippers,  No.  fi, 
when  we  hope  to  make  up  our  lee-way  with  many  of  our  poetical 
Correspondents  and  others. 

Several  reviews  of  new  books  are  unavoidably  postponed,  and 
among  these  a  notice  of  the  last  No.  of  the  Westminster  Review, 
with  a  particular  reference  to  its  article  on  the  Provincial  Periodical 
Press. 

It  will  give  us  pleasure  to  receive  a  notice  of  Flaxman’s  I.ectures 
from  the  able  quarter  from  which  it  is  promisetl,  the  more  especial¬ 
ly  considering  the  feeble  and  erroneous  manner  in  which  the  subject 
is  treated  in  the  last  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review. — W’e  do  not 
think  ‘*A  Recollection  of  India”  of  sufficiently  strong  or  general 
interest  to  wai.ant  its  insertion. — We  should  like  to  see  a  copy 
Mr  Dunlop’s  Pamphlet ;  can  Proteus”  favour  us  with  it  ?— “  An 
l-each  Cogadh,  or  the  W’ar  Horse,”  is  well  written,  but  wants  point, 
and  ends  rather  lamely. — Our  fair  Correspondent  in  Duke  Street 
!  will  find  a  note  addressed  to  her  as  directed. 

The  **  Sonnet”  by  **  V.  D.”  shall  havea  place. —  W’e  have  not  over¬ 
looked  the  ‘*Stanza.s  to  Miranda,”  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  apain 
I  from  their  author.— 'F he  following  Poems  will  not  suit  us  : — “  ^ 
j  Pedestrian’s  Farewell  to  one  of  his  couipagnons  dewyage,** — ” 

I  Lament  of  De  Lacy’s  Bride,”  by  “  Alcinoe,” — “  Stanza.s”  by  ”  Lon* 

I  ginus  Shanks  F'itz whisker," — Lines  by  “  N.  N.”  of  Glasgow,  and 
”  Lines  on  the  Bygone  Year,”  by  “  H.  M.  C.”  of  Glasgow. 


/  ,  J. 
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A  D  VERTI^MENTS, 

Connected  with  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts. 


EDINBURGH  THEATRICAL  FUND  DINNER, 

T«P  RIGHT  HONOUIMBLE  THE  LORD  PROVOST 
JN  THK  CHAIR. 


Croupiers, 

The  Dean  of  Faculty  I  Piofessor  Wilson 

Henry  CcKkburn,  Esq.  |  Patrick  Robertson,  Esq. 

ftHE  EDINBURGH  THEATRICAL  FUND  was 

^  established  in  1819,  under  the  Patronage  offhis  late  Royal 
Richness  the  Duke  of  York,  and  a  number  of  the  Nobility,  and  was 
afterwards  revised  under  the  patronage  of  his  Royal  Highness  and 
the  following  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen ; — 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Gordon 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyle 

The  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Queensberry 

The  Night  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Moray 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Wemyss  and  March 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Fife 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Caithness 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Gray 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Belhaven 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Rord  President 

The  Hon.  Lord  Meadpwbank 

Sir  John  Hope  of  Cragiehall,  Bart. 

Sir  John  Hay  of  Hayston,  Bart. 

Sir  George  Clerk  of  Penicuik,  Bart. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Abbotsford,  Bart. 

The  Hon.  Baron  Hume 

For  the  purpose  of  affording  Relief  and  Support  to  Actors  and  Ac¬ 
tresses,  who,  being  Members  of  the  Fund,  should  become  incapaci- 
tited,  by  age  or  infirmity,  from  continuing  in  the  exercise  of  their 
Profession. 

The  Committee  of  Management  beg  respectfully  to  state,  that  the 
TRIENNIAL  DINNER,  in  Aid  of  this  Institution,  will  take  place, 
in  the  Assembly  Rooms,  George  Street,  on  Friday  the  29th  current, 
under  the  sanction  and  support  of  the  following  Noblemen  and  Gen¬ 
tlemen  : 

PRESIDENTS. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Provost 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Caithness 
The  Right  Hon  the  Lord  Elcho 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Chief  Baron 
The  Solicitor-General 
Sir  John  Hope  of  Craigiehall,  Bart. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Abbotsford,  Bart. 

The  Dean  of  Faculty 

Professor  Wilson 

John  Archibald  Murray,  Eso. 

John  Borthwick,  Esq.  yr.  oi  Crookston 
Wm.  Burn,  Esq. 

John  Cay,  Esq. 

Wm.  Forbes,  Esq.  of  Callander 
Sir  Henry  Jardine 
John  Bonar,  Esq.  of  Ratho 
W.  J.  Sands,  Esq. 

George  Douglas,  Esq. 

James  M.  Melville,  Esq. 

James  Nairne,  Esq.  of  Claremont 
Donald  Smith,  E^q. 

Henry  Cockburn,  Esq. 

Sir  Francis  Walter  Drummond,  Bart,  of  Hawthornden 
Gen.  Sir  Wm.  Maxwell,  Bart. 

The  Chief  Magistrate  of  Leith 
Sir  George  Mackenzie  of  Coul,  Bart. 

Patrick  Robertson,  Esq. 

Andw.  Skene,  Esq. 

W'm.  Trotter,  Esq.  of  Ballandean 
Duncan  MacNeill,  Esq. 

Major  Maxwell,  King’s  Dragoon  Guards 
Gilbert  Innes,  Esq.  of  Stow 
George  Williamson,  Esq.  yr.  of  Lixmount 
W.  D.  Gillon,  Esq.  of  Wallhuuse 
George  Burnett,  Esq. 

STEWARDS. 

Mr  Jones,  late  of  the  Theatre-Royal 

Mr  Maekay 

Mr  Denham 

Mr  Pritchard 

Mr  Stanley 

Mr  Ward 

Tickets  for  the  Dinner,  One  Guinea  each,  to  be  had  of  the  Stew¬ 
ards  at  the  Box  Office  of  the  Theatre- Rc»yal,  from  Monday  the  llth 
Hist,  till  Monday  the  25th. 

The  Dinner  will  lie  provided  by  Mr  Steventon,  of  the  Black  Bull 
ind  Waterloo  Hotels,  and  on  the  tab’e  at  Six  o’clock  precisely. 

•  those  Gentlemen  who  intend  to  honour  the  Dinner  with  their 
Prewnce,  are  respectfully  requested  to  provide  themselves  with 
rickets,  on  or  before  the  25th  instant,  as  none  can  be  issued  after 
ffiat  date,  that  Mr  Steventon  may  be  enabled  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements. 

_  The  (’ontribution  in  aid  of  the  Institution  will  be  made  in  the 
course  of  the  evening. 

By  order  of  the  Committee, 

.p.  JOHN  DENHAM,  Secretary. 

Theatre-Royal,  Etlinburgh, 

Jan.  6,  1830. 


This  clay  is  published. 

Handsomely  printed  in  12mo,  price  68.  extra  cloth  boards. 

SCENES  FROM  THE  FLOOD;  The  TENTH 

PLAGUE,  or  the  First-Born  of  Egypt  Smitten  ;  and  other 
Poems.  By  DUGALD  MOORE,  Author  oC*  The  African,”  &c. 

Printed  for  Robertson  c5t  Atkinson,  Glasgow;  Constable  dc 
Co.  Edinburgh;  and  Hubst,  Chance,  &  Co.  London. 

Of  whom  mav  be  had,  bv  the  same  Author,  Second  Edition, 

The  AFRICAN,  a  Tale ;  and  other  Poems. 


This  day  is  pnblishcjd. 

Price  4s.  in  boards, 

P^XODUS,  or  the  CURSE  of  EGYPT,  a  Sketch 

from  Scripture ;  and  other  Poems. 

By  T.  B.  J. 

Glasgow;  W.  R.  M'Phun,  Publisher;  Sold  by  John  Suther- 
LAND,  Edinburgh. 


FOR  INVALIDS  AND  FAMILIES. 

This  dav  is  published,  for  the  use  of  General  Headers, 

In  one  volume  12ino,  with  Engravings,  price  8s,  6d,  boards, 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE 

ECONOMY  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY, 
IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 

Containing  a  brief  View  of  its  Structure  and  Functions,  and  the 
Diseases  to  which  it  U  liable ;  with  ample  Directions  for  the  Regu¬ 
lation  of  Diet  and  Regimen,  from  Infancy  to  Old  Age. 

Edinburgh  :  Daniel  Lizars ;  Whittaker  &Co.  London;  and 
W.  Curry,  &  Co.  Dublin. 


^FHE  UNITED  SERVICE  JOURNAL,  and 

^  NAVAL  and  MILITARY  MAGAZINE,  forthe  year  1829.  is 
now  completed,  in  2  large  vols.  8vo,  comprising  upwards  of  1600 
pages,  price  15s.  each. 

The  attention  of  the  Public,  and  particularly  that  of  the  United 
Services,  is  respectfully  invited  to  this  New  Periodical,  which  was 
commenced  on  the  1st  of  January,  1829,  in  Monthly  Numbers,  price 
2s  6d.  each,  and  embrace^  subjects  of  such  extensive  variety,  and  of 
such  powerful  interest,  a.s  must  render  it  scarcely  less  acceptable  to 
readers  in  general,  than  to  the  Members  of  those  Professions  for 
whose  use  it  is  more  peculiarly  intended. 

Independently  of  a  succession  of  Original  Papers  on  innumerable 
interesting  subjects.  Personal  Narratives,  Correspondence,  Anec¬ 
dotes,  &c.,  each  Numlxir  comprises  Biographical  Memoirs  of  PZmi- 
nent  Officers — Reviews  of  New  Publications,  either  immediately  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Army  and  Navy,  or  involving  subjects  of  utility  or  in¬ 
terest  to  the  members  of  either— Parliamentary  Proceedings,  as  far 
as  they  relate  to  Naval  or  Military  Affairs — Trials  by  Courts  Mar¬ 
tial,  General  Orders,  Circulars,  &c. — Distribution  of  the  Army  and 
Navy— Promotions  and  Appointments — Births,  Marriacres,  Obituary 
— and  Misce'lanies,  Naval  and  Military,  comprehending  sueh  brief 
Notices,  Professional,  Literary,  and  Scientific,  as  cannot  with  pro¬ 
priety  be  arranged  under  the  preceding  heads. 

It  would  be  impossible,  however,  within  the  compass  of  this  an¬ 
nouncement,  to  enumerate  all  the  subjects  which  this  Miscellany  i.s 
designed  to  embrace.  The  Publisher  will  therefore  only  add,  that  it 
is  conducted  by  Officers  in  his  Majesty’s  Service,  who  have  ensuied 
the  effective  err-operation  of  gentlemen  of  high  professional  and  li¬ 
terary  character,  and  that  it  will  be  uniformly  animated  by  the  same 
ardimt  spirit  of  patriotism  and  loyalty  which  achieved  the  triunipli^ 
of  Trafalgar  and  W’^aterloo. 

The  first  Number  for  January  1830,  price  2s.  6d.  contains: 

Sketch  of  the  Battles  of  the  Pyrenees — Service  afioat,  being  the 
Personal  Narrative  of  a  Naval  Officer  during  the  late  War — Arnold 
and  Andrd — Traits  of  Admiral  Byng,  from  the  Journal  of  an  Officer 
engaged  in  the  Action  off  Minorca  in  1756 — Biographical  Sketch  of 
General  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  G  C.H. — Russian  Conquests  in  Asia 
— Memoir  of  the  late  (’aptain  Richard  Sainthill,  R.N.^ — Remarks  on 
Military  Surveying — Suggestions  in  Naval  Economy,  by  General  Sir 
Samuel  Bentham— Popular  View  of  Fortification  and  fiunnery — 
Proposition  for  employing  Men-of-War  as  Transports — Preliminary 
Naval  Education — Law  for  recruiting  the  French  Army — Comman¬ 
der  Marshall’s  Work  on  Naval  Gunnery — Royal  Military  College, 
Sandhurst — East  India  (Tollege,  at  Addiscombe — Aphorisms  of  Sir 
Philip  Sydney — Foreign  Miscellany — Correspondence  ;  Breaking 
the  Line;  Indian  Army;  Naval  Surveys,  &c. — Editor's  Port¬ 
folio;  United  Service  Museum — Newly  discovered  Rock  in  the 
W'est  Indies — General  Orders  and  Circulars,  including  the  New  Re¬ 
gulations — Monthly  Naval  Registbr,  Annalsof  the  British  Fleet, 
the  British  Army — Distribution  of  the  Entire  British  Army  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1830,  &c.  Ate. 

N.B.— Those  who  intend  to  commence  taking  this  Journal  with 
the  New  Year,  are  requested  to  forward  their  Orders  immediately  to 
their  respective  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 

Henry  Colburn  and  Richard  Beni  ley  London  ;  and  Bell  and 
Bradkuie,6,  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh  ; 

To  whom  communications  for  the  Editor  and  Advertisements 
may  be  addressed. 

The  Numbers  .ve  supplied  by  all  retail  Booksellers  and  News- 
venders  throughout  the  Kingdom. 


THE  EDINBURGH  LITERARY  JOURNAL ;  OR, 


In  a  few  days,  in  4to, 

THE  LIFE  OF  LORD  BYRON, 

INCLUDING  HIS 

CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  HIS  FRIENDS, 

AND 

JOURNALS  OF  HIS  OWN  LIFE  and  OPINIONS. 
By  THOMAS  MOORE,  Esq. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street,  London. 

. .  V - - - 

This  day  is  published,  4s,  bound. 

For  the  use  of  the  Edinburgh  Academy, 

A  GRAMMATICAL  Collection  of  PHRASES 

and  IDIOMS,  Systematically  arranged,  so  as  to  communicate 
a  progressive  knowledge,  both  of  the  practical  and  critical  parts  of 
the  French  Language,  preceded  by  the  Conjugation  of  the  regular 
Verbs,  Ac.,  the  rules  for  the  formation  of  tenses,  and  the  most  com¬ 
plete  and  useful  table  of  Irregular  Verbs,  with  all  their  irregularities, 
&c.,  distinctly  marked  out  and  explained. 

By  C,  P,  BUQUET, 

Master  in  the  Edinburgh  Academy. 

Sold  by  Oliver  &  Boyd,  and  all  Booksellers. 

UNDER  THE  SUPERINTENDENCE 

OF  THE 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  DIFFUSION  OF  USEFUL 

KNOWLEDGE. 


Published  this  day,  priee  2s. 

INSECT  ARCHITECTURE,  Part  II. 

complete  Volume,  bound  in  cloth,  price  4s.  6d. 

Also,  in  the  course  of  this  Month,  will  be  published. 

The  PURSUIT  of  KNOWLEDGE,  Part 
completing  the  Volume,  which  will  be  ready  at  the  same  time. 

London:  Charles  Knight,  Pall-Mall  Ea^t;  and  sob 
Oliver  &  Boyd,  Edinburgh. 


The 


This  day  is  published. 

Price  7*.  f*d. 

The  Second  Volume  of 

the  polar  star  of  ENTERTAINMENT  and 

POPULAR  SCIENCE. 

London  :  H,  Fixjwer,  19,  Skinner  Street,  Snow  Hill;  and  J, Su¬ 
therland,  Edinburgh. 

NEW  EDITION  OF  THE  ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA. 

On  the  31st  of  March,  1850,  will  be  published, 

PART  FIRST, 

Price  Six  Shillings,  of  a  new,  greatly  imprc»ved,  and  cheap  Edition 

of  the 

KNCYCLOPiEDIA  BRITANNICA,  being  the 

SEVENTH,  including  the  recent  Supplement  to  that  Work  : 
with  Preliminary  Dissertations  on  the  History  of  the  Sciences.  By 
the  late  Profes-sors  STEWART  and  PLAYFAIR,  and  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  JAMES  MACKINTOSH  and  Professor  LESLIE.  Illus¬ 
trated  with  a  new  set  of  Engravings  on  Steel.  To  be  published  in 
Monthly  Parts,  and  completed  in  Twenty  V<»lumes  quarto. 

Edited  by  Professor  NAPIER. 

MODE  and  terms  OF  PUBLICATION* 

I.  By  augmenting  the  contents  of  the  page,  but  without  decrea¬ 
sing  the  size  of  the  type,  the  work,  while  much  improved  in  appear¬ 
ance,  will  be  compris^,  notwithstanding  the  great  extension  of  its 
matter,  in  Twenty  Quarto  Volumes,  handsomely  printed  on  paper 
of  a  superior  quality,  twenty  volumes  of  the  present  being  nearly 
equal  to  twenty-four  of  the  former  Editions.  Each  volume  will  con¬ 
sist  of  hOO  pages,  containing  a  much  greater  quantity  of  matter  than 
any  similar  publication  ;  and  the  Proprietors  hold  themselves  dis¬ 
tinctly  pledged  to  the  Public,  that  the  work  shall  not,  on  any  ac¬ 
count,  exceed  Twenty-One  Volumes;  their  present  conBdent  belief, 
at  the  same  time,  being  that  it  will  be  completed  in  Twenty. 

II.  The  publication  will  proceed  in  Monthly  Parts,  of  which  Six 
will  form  a  volume ;  each  part  thus  averaging  above  133  pages.  The 
First  Part  will  be  published  on  the  31st  of  March  183U.  As  the  print¬ 
ing  of  the  whole  will  be  finished  long  before  the  expiration  of  the 
period  required  for  issuing  the  successive  Monthly  Parts,  the  Sub¬ 
scribers  will  have  the  option,  at  the  close  of  that  operation,  of  com¬ 
pleting  at  oBoe  their  copies  of  the  work,  or  of  abiding  by  the  publica¬ 
tion  in  Parts  till  the  end  of  the  Series. 

III.  Each  Part  will  be  sold  for  Six  Shillings,  thus  making  the 

firice  of  a  quarto  volume,  of  800  ample  pages,  only  Thirty-Six  Shil- 
ings— a  price  very  considerably  lower  than  that  of  any  similar  pul^ 
lication  of  the  day;  and  which,  when  the  quantity  of  Matter  in  each 
volume,  the  quality  of  Paper  and  Printing,  the  numerous  Engra- 
vin|ra,  and  the  ability  of  the  Articles,  are  taken  into  account,  must 
be  Mlowed  to  place  the  work  in  a  highly  advantageous  point  of  view. 
Considering  its  Execution  and  Extent,  it  will,  indeed,  present  the 
cheapest  Digest  of  Human  Knowledge  that  has  yet  appe^ed  in  Bri¬ 
tain,  in  the  convenient  form  of  a  Dictionary. 

Printed  for  Adam  BlacK|  Edinburgh,  and  to  be  had  of  all  the 
Booksellers. 


Published  this  day. 

In  one  volume  8vo,  price  8s. 
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